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TRIBVTJ^D  TO  I,mfOI,l\ 


Joseph     McMulTay,     of     15(|8  Ma? 
Etreet,  sends  to  the  Public  'Lbdgk 
^PPing,  taken  years  ago  from  Pot 
fAmerlcan  Monthly.     The  Monthly 
Sedftorlally: 

p,'"We  are  itAted  to  R.  A.  Brock, 
I  correspondlng^ecretary  of  the  Histlrl 
Society  of  Virginia,  for  the  followinl  \ 
uable  contribution,  in  the  letter  Incfos 
which  occurs  the  following  ample  voiic 
for  its  authenticity: 

"  'It  Is  a  copy  verbatim  et  llteratjm 
the  original  lines  In  my  possession,  Wh 
are  written  upon  blue  ruled  paper,  f< 
size,  covering  the  first  three  pages,  { 
the  final  stanza  a  portion  of  the  fou 
page.    A  facsimile  of  the  first  star 
which  accompanies  this,  will  be  conside 
a  full  authentication  of  the  document 
self,  by  those  familiar  with  the  autogrs 
Of  the  lamented  President,  whose  trJ 
end  was  so  universally  deprecated,  i 
whose  ofHce  it  was  to  steer  our  natio 
bark  through  a  period  as  fateful  and 
more  trying  than  were  the  troublous  d 
of  '76,  If,  indee<i,  characteristic  Inter 
evidences    of    thought    and  express 
should  fall  to  convince.    But  the  posit 
Identification  lies  before  me— a  letter  ft 
a  prominent  member  of  the  legal  prof 
3lon  of  this  city,  who  writes:    "It  is  i 
oomposltion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  i 
(Vholly  wri'tten  by  him,  the  indorseni^ 
in  the  back  (The  Bear  Hunt)  only  | 
Jepted,  and  It  Was  sent  to  me  by  him.! 


A.  wild-boar  ohace,  didst  never  see? 

Then  hast  thou  lived  In  vain— 
rhy  richest  bump  at  grlorious  glee. 

Lies  desert  in  thy  brain. 

When  first  my  father  settled  here, 
'Twais  then  the  frontier  line; 
1    panther's  scream  filled  night  with  fe 
And  bears  preyed  on  the  awlne. 

(ut  wo  for  Bruin's  short-Hved  fun. 

WTien  rose  the  Squealing  cry: 
low  man  and  horse,  with  dog  and  gun, 

For  vengeance  at  Wm  fly. 

.  sound  of  danger  strikes  his  ear. 
He  gives  the  breeze  a  snuff; 
LWay  he  bounds  with  little  fear. 
And  seeks  the  tangled  rough. 

^'J.JE'"*^?  '^'^  and  reach  the  grdund. 

Where's  left  his  half-munched  meal; 
he  dogs,  In  circles,  scent  around 
And  find  his  fresh-made  trail. 

Vlth  instant  cry  away  they  dash, 

And  men  as  fast  pursue; 
>  er  logs  they  leap,  through  water  splash. 

And  shout  the  brisk  halloo. 

Now  to  elude  the  eager  pack, 

Bear  shuns  the  open  ground; 
Through  matted  vines  he  shapes  his  tra<:k 

And  runs  It,  round  and  round. 

The  tall,  fleet  cur.  with  deep-mouthed  voice. 

Now  speeds  him  as  the  wind; 
Whll*  half-grown  pup,  and  short-legged  flc< 
yelping  far  behind. 

Ind  fresh  recruits  are  dropping  in 

To  Join  the  merry  corps; 
With  yelp  and  yell,  a  mingled  din— 

The  woods  are  in  a  roar. 

And  round  and  round  the  ohace  now  goes, 

The  world's  alive  with  fun; 
Nick  Carter's  horse  his  rider  throws, 

And  Mose  Hill  drops  his  gun. 

Now  sorely  pressed,  bear  glances  back. 

And  lolls  his  tired  tongue; 
When  as.  to  force  him  from  his  track. 

An  amtoush  on  him  sprung. 

Across  the  glade  he  sweeps  for  flight. 

And  fully  is  in  view— 
The  dogs,  new-flred  by  the  sight. 

Their  cry  and  speed  renew. 

The  foremost  ones  now  reach  his  rear, 

Hs  turns,  they  dash  away; 
And  circling  now  the  wrathful  l)ear. 

They  have  him  full  at  bay. 

At  top  of  speed  the  horsemen  come. 

All  screaming  in  a  row — 
"Whoop!  Take  him  Tlgei^selze  him  Drum 

Bang— bang— the  rifles  go. 

And  furious  now.  the  dogs  he  tears. 

And  crushes  In  his  Ire- 
Wheels  right  and  left,  and  upward  rears, 
I  With  eyes  of  burning  Are. 

put  leaden  death  Is  at  his  heart. 

Vain  all  the  strength  he  piles. 
And,  spouting  blood  from  every  part, 

He  reels,  and  sinks,  and  dies. 

And  now  a  dlnsoine  clamor  rose, 
'Bout  who  Bhould  have  his  skin; 

Who  first  draws  blood,  each  hunter  know*. 
This  prize  must  always  win. 

But  who  aid  this,  and  how  to  trace 

What's  true  from  what's  a  He, 
Like  lawyers  In  a  murder  case 

They  stoutly  argufy. 

Aforesaid  flee,  of  blustering  mood. 

Behind,  and  quite  forgot, 
Just  now  emerging  from  the  Wood, 
I  Arrives  upon  the  spot. 

flVlth  grinning  teeth  and  upturned  hair— 
f  Brim  full  of  spunk  and  wroth. 
He  growls  and  seizes  on  dead  bear, 
And  shakes  for  life  and  death. 

And  swells  as  If  his  skin  would  tear. 

And  growls  and  shakes  again; 
And  swears,  as  plain  as  dog  can  sWear, 

That  he  has  won  the  skin. 

Conc<'Ued  whelp!  we  laugh  at  thee, 

Nor  milnd,  that  not  a  few 
Of  pompous,  two-leggred  dogs  there  b«. 

Conceited  quite  as  you. 
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"^y  childhood's  homd  I  see  again" 


A  POEM  BY  LINCOLN, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun : 

Sir — As  the  ptiblic  never  ceases  to  take  an  inteftse  interest  in 
every  story  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  they  are  now  getting  to 
be  scarce,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  a  copy  of  a  poem  written  by  Lin- 
coln upon  his  return  to  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  raised,  after 
an  absence  of  about  fifteen  years.  He  said  "that  part  of  the  country 
was  about  as  unpoetical  as  any  spot  on  earth ;  but  still  seeing  its  ob- 
jects and  inhal)itants  aroused  feelings  which  was  certainly  poetry,  but 
whether  the  expression  of  those  feelings  is  poetry  is  quite  another 
question."  This  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  William  Johnson  by  name,  of 
like  poetic  tastes. 

That  Lincoln  was  able  to  write  poetry  is  not  generally  known,  and 
I  quote  from  Oldroyd's  "The  Poets'  Lincoln,"  this  interesting  specimen. 

CARRIE  A.  GEHMANN. 


My  childhood's  home  I  see  again, 

And  sadden  with  the  view ; 
And  still  as  memory  crowds  my  brain, 

There's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

0  Memory !  thou  midway  world 
'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 

I    Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 
In  dreamy  shadows  rise; 

And,  freed  from  all  that's  earthly  vile. 
Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright. 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day; 
As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away ; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play, 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things ; 
But  seeing  them  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day, 
How  changed,  as  time  has  sped : 

Young  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray  ; 
And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

1  hear  tlie  loved  survivors  toll 

How  nought  from  death  could  save. 
Till  every  sound  ai)pears  a  knell. 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, 

And  |)ace  the  hollow  rooms. 
And  feel   (conijianion  of  the  dead) 

I'm  living  in  the  tombs. 


Lincoln,  Abraham 


"My  Childhood' s  home  I  see  again 


a FEBRUARY  12  is  Lincoln's  birth- 
day—so it  is  a  fitting  time  to  take 
note  of  his  fine  qualities. 

Perhaps  no  great  American  has 
inspired  so  much  poetry  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.  A  great  part  of  the  verse 
about  Lincoln  expresses  the  sorrow 
of  the  American  people  over  his  un- 
timely end. 

Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  poetry 
and  while  a  youth,  he  wrote  a  few 
stanzas  on  different  subjects.  In 
1844  while  in  Indiana,  he  was  in- 
spired to  write  the  following  poem: 

"My    childhood's   home   I    see  again, 

And   sadden   with   the   view;  . 
And    still,    as    memory    crowds    my  brain, 
There's    pleaure    in   it  too. 

"O  Memory!  thou  midway  worked 
'Twixt   earth    and  paradise, 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  one  lost 
In    dreamy    shadows  rise, 

"And,   freed   from   all   that's  earthly  vile. 
Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright, 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light."* 

'•'Quoted   in  part. 


The  poem,  "O  Captain,  My  Cap-i 
tain,"  by  Walt  Whitman,  was  a  great 
favorite  of  Lincoln.  He  also  like 
"Last  Leaf,"  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

Lincoln's  great  contributions  to 
literature  were  written  in  prose.  He 
used  prose  which  was  ideal  for 
poetry,  but  he  was  too  practical  and 
logical  for  his  great  works  to  be 
formed  into  verse. 


Youngest  Lincoln   Ever  Sculpurcd 
by  Paul  Manship. 
Stands    in    the    plaza   of    the    Lincoln  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Building.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


■^l'    ^    Lincoln  Bear  Himt  "A  wild  bear  chace,  dids't 

ever  see" 


Facsimile  of  Bear  Hunt' Manuscrwt 
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versis^'"ThG  BLr*H.?i';''.  °r-^'"f ^  manuscript  of  the  opening  stanzas  of  his 
verses,    ihe  Bear  Hunt.     Courtesy  of  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  library. 


Abraham  Lincoln  The  Bear  Hunt  "A  wild-bear  chase,  didst  never  Sfse?" 


A  POEM  BY  LINCOLN,  "THE  BEAR  HUNT" 


rCopvrlKht  1926.  In  United  Stales.  Canada  and  Great  Britain  by  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance.  All  rights  reserved.l 
The  full  text  of  a  poem  of  historical  interest,  written  by  Abraham  I^incoln  and  called  'The  Bear 
Hunt,"  Is  given  below.  Tt  Is  believed  that  this  has  never  been  printed  before.  The  text  Is  taken  from 
the  original  manuscript,  which  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  .T.  Pierpont  Morgan  library  in  New  York, 
tt  Is  given  here  through  the  courtesy  of  the  library.  When  Lincoln  turned  to  the  composition  of  these 
verses,  he  was  a  man  of  35,  already  active  in  politics.  Born  In  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  on  February  12, 
1809,  he  had  removed  to  Illinois  at  the  age  of  21.  In  1832  he  commanded  a  company  in  the  Blackhawk 
War  and  in  1834  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  moved  to  Springfield 
In  1839,  was  married  in  1  842  and  was  an  elector  on  the  Clay  ticket  in  1844,  the  period  in  which  his  visit 
to   Indiana  as  a  Clay  campaigner   inspired   him  to  verse. 

In  referring  to  "The  Bear  Hunt,"  Lincoln  mentioned  four  cantos.  It  is  believed  that  the  fourth  was 
either  never  written  or  has  been  lost.  The  verses  are  given  here  in  the  original  spelling  of  the  manuscript. 
The  "short-legged  fice"  in  the  eighth  stanza  means  a  spaniel  or  other  pet  dog 


THE  BEAR  HUNT 
.By  Abriaham  Lbicoln 

A  wlia-bear    chace,     didst  never 
see? 

TheA  hast  thou  lived  in  valn-- 
Thy  richest  bump  of  gl(irious  glee. 
Lies  desert  in  thy  brain. 

Then  first  my  father  settled  here, 
•Twas  then  the  frontier  line: 

The  panther's  scream,    filled  night 
with  fear 
And  bears  preyed  on  the  swine — 

But  wo  for  Bruin's  short  lived  fun, 


When  rose  the  squealing  cry; 
Now  man  and  horse,  with  dog  and 
gun. 

For  vengeance,  at  him  fly — 

A  sound  of  danger  strikes  his  ear, 
He  gives  the  breeze  a  snuff: 

Away  he  bounds,  with  little  fear, 
And  seeks  the  tangled  rough. 

On  press  his  foes,  and  reach  the 
ground, 

Where's    left    his  half-munched 
meal; 

The  dogs,  in  circles,  scent  around, 
And  find  his  fresh  made  trail — 

With  instant  cry  away  they  8ash, 
And  men  as  fast  pursue; 

O'er  logs  they  leap,  through  wat- 
er splash, 
And  shout  the  brisk  halloo — 

Now  to  elude  the  eager  pack, 
Bear  shuns  the  open  ground; 

Through,  matted  vines,  he  shapes 
his  track 
And  runs  it,  round  and  round — 

The    tall   fleet   cu'.*,     with  deep- 
mouthed  voice, 
Now  speeds  him,  as  the  ■ii'ind; 
While  half-grown  pup,  and  short- 
legged  flee. 
Are  yelping  far  behind. 

And  fresh  recruits  are  dropping  in 

To  join  the  merry  corps: 
With    yelp    and  yelp — a  mingled 
din— 

The  woods  are  in  a  roar — 

And  round  and  round  with  chace 

now  goes. 
The  world's  alive  with,  fun; 
Nick   Carter's     horse     his  rider 

throws. 

And  Mose  Hill  drops  his  gun — 

Now  sorely  pressed,  bear  glances 
back. 

And  lolls  his  tired  tongue; 
When  is.  to  force  him  from  his 

track,   

An  ambush  on  him  sprung — 


Acro.is  the 
flight. 


glade  he  sweeps  tor 


And  fully  is  In  view — 
The  dogs,  new-fired,  by  the  sight, 
Their  cry,  and  speed,  renew — 

The  foremost  ones,  now  reach  his 
rear. 

He  turns,  they  dash  away; 
And   circling  now,   the  wrathful 
bear. 

They  have  him  full  at  bay — 

At  top  of  speed,     the  horsemen 
come. 

All  screaming  in  a  row — 
"Whoop!    Take    him  •  Tiger — Seize 
him  Drum." 
Bang-bang — the    rifles   go — 

And  furious  nov,  the     dogs  he 
tears. 

And  crushes  in  his  ire — 
Wheels  right  aud   left,   and  up- 
ward rears, 
With  eyes  of  burning  fire — 

But  leaden  death  Is  at  his  heart. 

Vain  all  the  strength  he  piles. 
And,  spouting  blood     from  every 
part. 

He  reels,  and  sinks,  and  dies — 

And  now  a  dinsome  clamor  rose, 
'Bout  who  shotild  have  his  skin; 

Who  first  draws  blood,  each  hunt- 
er knows. 
This  prize  must  always  win — 

But  who  did  this,  and  how  to 

trace 

What's  true  from  what's  a  lie. 
Like  lawyers.  In  a  murder  -case 
They  stoutly  argufy. 

Aforesaid  flee,  of  blustering  mood. 
Behind,  and  quite  forgot. 

Just  now  emerging  fron\  the  ■wrood. 
Arrives  upon  the  spot — 

With  grinning  teeth,  and  upturned 
hair — 

Brtmfull  of  spunk  and  wrath, 
He    growls,    and    seizes    on  dead 
bear. 

And  shakes  for  life  and  death — 

And  .wells  as  If  his  akin  would 
tear, 

And   growls  and   shakes  again; 
And  swears,  as  plain  as  dog  can 
swear. 

That  he  his  won  the  skin — 

Conceited    Mhelp!    we    laugh  at 

these — 
Nor  mind,  that  not  a  f*w 
Of  pompous  two-legged  dogs  there 

he. 

Conceited  quit«  as  you. 


The  Bear  Hunt/ 


(Verses  Throw 
New  Sidelight 
on  Character 


Return  to  Indiana  irf  1844 
Inspired  Young  PoHtician 
in  Style  of  Period. 

Original  Lines  Show  Quali- 
ties Fulfilled  in  Gettysburg 
Address  and  Others  r.-^ 


By  William  Webster  Ellsworth. 

Author  of  "A  Golden  Ako  of  Authors," 
and  of  tha  lectures  "Abraham  Lincoln. 
Boy  and  Man."  "Theodore  Roosevelt.  Ameri- 
can,"   "Forty   Years   of   PublishinK."  etc. 

(Copyright.  192S,  in  XT.  S,,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  by  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance.    All  rights  reserved). 

How  very  different  American  history 
might  have  been  if  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  been  so  seriously  stricken  by  the 
poetry  microbe  as  to  decide  to  give  his 
life  to  -writing  poetry!    Fortunately  for  , 
his  country  it  seems  to  have  been  only 
a  passing  phase.    Doubtless  he  saw,  as 
80  many  of  the  rest  of  us  have  seen 
(and  some,  alas!  have  not)  that  what 
he  wrote  was  only  a  sort  of  reflection 
of  what  he  had  read,  with  no  original-  i 
Ity,  no  new  thought  in  it,  or  beauty  of 
phrase  or  rhythm  or  rhyme.    And  he  | 
gave  it  up.  i 

George  Washington  wrote  verse  when  ' 
he  was  a  young  man,  shockingly  bad 
verse  it  was  too,  full  of  gods  and  cupids 
and  the  pains  of  love,  as  was  much  in  j 
vogue  in  his  day.  Lincoln's  verse  was 
redolent  of  sorrow  and  the  grave  in 
at  least  two  known  examples.  The  third, 
"The  Bear  Hunt,"  was  more  ^cheerful. 

Lincoln  was  a    grown  man  at  the 
time,  a  lawyer,  35  years  of  age.    He  | 
sent  at  least  three  of  his  poems  to  a 
friend.    And  in  sending    the  first    he  j 
ehowa  his  appreciation  of  a  piece  of 
verse  which  he  had  sent  before  and  | 
of  which  he  says: 

"Beyond  all  question  I  am  not  the 
author.  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth 
and  go  In  debt,  to  be  able  to  write  so 
fine  a  piece  aa  I  think  that  is.  Neither 
do  I  know  who  is  the  author." 

This  shows  how  much  he  cared  for 
ppetry.  All  through  his  life  he  loved  I 
It,  and  he  could  repeat  from  beginning 
to  end  the  verses  "Oh  why  should  the  i 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?"  and  he 
knew  a  great  deal  of  Shakespeare,  quot- 
ing often  from  the  plays  when  enter- 
taining theatrical  people  at  the  White 
House. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  18,  1846,  he 
■ent  his  first  known  poem  to  "Friend 
Johnston,"  as  he  calls  him,  and  gives 
the  circumstancea  of  its  writing  as 
follows: 

"In  the  fall  of  1844,  thinking  I  might 
Bid  some  to  carry  the  state  of  Indiana 
for  Mr.  Clay,  I  went  Into  the  neighbor- 
hood In  that  state  In  which  I  waH 
raised,  where  my  mother  and  only 
Bister  were  burled,  and  from  which  1 
bad  been  absent  about  15  years. 


xnat  yaj 

In  itself,  as  unpoetical  as  any  spot  of 
the  earth;  but  still,  seeing  It  and  its 
objects  and  inhabitants  aroused  feel- 
ings in  me  which  were  certainly 
poetry,  though  whether  my  expression 
of  those  feelings  is  poetry  is  quite  an- 
other question.  When  I  got  to  writ- 
ing, the  change  of  subject  divided  the 
thing  into  four  little  divisions  or  cantos, 
the  first  only  of  which  I  send  you  now, 
and  may  send  the  others  hereafter." 

These  are  some  of  the  lines  to  which 
he  refers:  : 

My  childhood's  ,home  I  see  again.  ; 

And  sadden  with  the  view; 
And  still,   as  memory  crowds  my  brain, 

There's   pleasure   in   them.  too. 

0  Memory!  thou  midway  world 
I'wixt    earth    and  paradise. 

TV'liere  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 
In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

I 

And.   freed  from  all  that's  earthly  vile. 

Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright.  i 
1-ike  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle. 

AH  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day; 
As  bugle  notes  that,  passing  by. 

In  distance  die  away: 

As  leaving  some   grand  waterfall. 

We.   lingering,   list  its  roar — 
Bo  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years   have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play, 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 

0£  old  familiar  things: 
But  seeing  them  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day. 

How  changed,  as  time  has  sped& 
T'ung  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray. 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

1  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 

How  naught  fromtdeath  could  save. 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell. 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread. 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms. 
And   feel    (companion  of   the  dead) 

1  m  living  in  the  tombs. 

Five  months  later,  September  6, 1846, 
ivriting  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Lincoln  sent  another  piece  of  verse 
lo  his  step-brother,  writing  as  follows: 
"You  remember  when  I  wrote  you 
from  Tremont  last  spring,  sending  you 
little  canto  of  what  I  called  poetry, 
promised  to  bore  you  with  another 
Bome  time.  I  now  fulfil  the  promise. 
The  subject  of  the  present  one  is  an 
Insane  man;  his  name  is  Matthew  Gen- 
try. He  is  three  years  older  than  I, 
and  when  we  were  boys  we  went  to 
fichool  together.  He  was  rather  a  bright 
lad,  ■  and  the  son  of  a  rich  man  of  e 
^•e^y  poor  neighborhood.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  unaccountably  became  furiouslj 
mad,  from  which  condition  he  gradually 
Hettled  down  Into  harmless  Insanity, 
When,  as  I  told  you  In  my  other  let 
tcr,  I  visited  my  old  home  In  the  fall 
of  1844,  I  found  him  still  lingering  Ir, 
tills  wretched  condition.  In  my  poet- 
izing mood,  I  could  not  forget  the  im- 
pression his  case  made  upon  me.  Here 
is  the  result:" 

But  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  anght  the  gra\'e  i-ontains — 

A   human  form  with  reason  fled. 
While  wretched  life  remains. 


When  terror  spread,  and  neighbors  ran 

Tour  dangerous  strength  to  bind. 
And  soon,  a  howling,  crazy  man. 
lour  limbs  were  fast  confined; 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud. 

Tour  bones  and  sinews  bared: 
And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd 

WiUi  burning  eyeballs  glared: 

And  begged  and  swore,  and  wept  and  prayed. 

With  maniac  laughter  Joined; 
How  fearful  were  these  signs  displayed 

By  pdngs  that  killed  the  mind! 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 

Time  soothed  tljy  fiery  woes. 
How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 

Upon  the  still  night  rose! 

I've  heard  it  oft  as  if  1  dreamed. 

For  distant,  sweet  and  lone. 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  scemcd- 

Ot  reasoa  dead  ajid  soae,   

To  drink  its  strains  I've  stole  away. 

All  stealthily  and  still. 
Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  day 

Had  streaked  the  eastern  hlU. 
Air  held  her  breath,  trees  with  the  spell 

Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round. 
Whose  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 

Upon  the  listening  ground. 
But  this  is  past,  and  naught  remains 

That  raised  thee  o'er  the  brute: 
Thy  piercing  shrieks  and  soothing  strains. 

Are  like,  forever  mute.     ,  , 

Now  fare  thee  well!    More  than  th&iCause 

Than  suljject  now  of  woe,  'I 
All  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  laws 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 
O  deatli!  thou  awe-inspiring  prince  ,  \ 

That  keepst  the  world  In  fear.  '';_,^y^j^g| 
Why  dost  tliou  tear  more  blest  ones  i^'mMHI 

And  leave  him  lingering  here?  '     -  ■ 

"If  I  should  ever  send  another," 
writes  Mr.  Lincoln  to  "Friend  John- 
ston," "the  subject  will  be  a,  'Bear 
Hunt'." 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  third 
poem  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  is  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  li- 
brary. With  it  is  preserved  a  letter 
from  Andrew  Johnston  (not  the  vice 
president  with  Lincoln — he  was  An- 
,  drew  .Johnson),  dated  Richmond,  Va., 
August  11,  1869,  in  which  he  gives  a 
brief  history  of  the  poem: 

"Some  time  since.  Dr.  Barney  asked 
my  if  I  could  give  him  an  autograph 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Having  a  few  letters, 
and  one  or  two  copies  of  verses,  I  se- 
lected one  of  the  latter,  with  which  he 
was  much  pleased;  and  about  a  month 
ago,  he  published  it  in  the  Kvening 
News,  where  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  others,  an  original  composi- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  being  something 
of  a  novelty.  The  subject  was  a  re- 
turn to  his  native  place  in  Kentucky, 
and  his  reflections  thereon. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
you  might  like  to  have  something  sim- 
ilar, and  I  therefore  enclose  you  the 
only  other  paper  in  my  possession,  the 
subject  being  'The  Bear  Hunt.'  It  is 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
and  wholly  written  by  him;  the  endorse- 
ment on  the  back  only  accepted;  and 
it  was  sent  to  me  by  him,  though  I  do 
not  find  the  accompanying  letter.  Pos- 
sibly that  may  have  related  also  to 
some  matter  of  business. 

"I  am  very  truly  your.s, 

Andrew  .lolinston." 
"To  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  Esq., 
Richmond,  Va." 

In  referring  to  "The  Bear  Hunt," 
Lincoln  mentioned  four  cantos.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  ffaurth    was  either 
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yilE  full  text  of  a  poem  of  historical 
^  interest,  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  called  "'I' he  Bear  Hunt,"  is  given 
below.  The  text  is  taken  from  the  orig- 
inal manuscript,  which  is  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  li- 
brary in  New  York.  It  is  given  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  llbrilry. 

When  Lincoln  turned  to  the  compo- 
s  tion  of  these  verses  he  was  a  man  of 
35.  already  active  in  politics.  Born  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  on  Feb.  12, 
1809,  he  had  removed  from  Indiana  to 
iLinois  at  the  age  of  21.  In  1832  he  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  Blackhawk 
war  and  in  1834  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1837,  moved  to  Springfield  In  1839, 
was  married  in  1842  and  was  an  elector 
OH  the  "Clay  ticket  in  1844,  the  period 
in  which  his  visit  to  Indiana  as  a  Clay 
campa  gner  inspired  him  to  verse. 

In  referring  to  "The  Bear  Hunt"  Lin^ 
coin  mentioned  four  cantos.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  fourth  was  either  never 
written  or  has  been  lost.  The  verses 
are  given  here  in- the  original  spelling 
of  the  manuscript.  The  "short-legged 
fice"  in  the  eighth  stanza  means  a  span- 
iel or  other  pet  dog. 

THE  BEAR  HTJXT. 

BY  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
A   niUl-bear  chaoe    d'ulst   never  see? 

Then  hast  thou  lived  in  vain — 
Thy  richest  bumr  of  glorious  glee 

Lies  desert  in  thy  brain 

When  first  my  father  settled  here 

*Twas  then  the  frontier  line; 
The  p.anther'g  screau]   filled  nleht  with  fear 

And  bears  preyet"  on  the  swine. 

But  wo  for  Brule's  sliort-lived  fnit. 

V/hen  rose  the  sauealluf;  ccy; 
Now  man  and  horse,  willi  dos  and  gun. 

For  vengeance  at  hiro  fly. 

A  sonnd  of  danger  strike?  his  ear. 

He  gives  the  bre'i»o  a  snuff: 
Away  he  boandi>,  with  little  fear. 

And  geeks  the  tangled  rough. 

On    press    his    foes,    and    reach    the  Eround, 
Where's  left  his  half-nionched  meal; 

The  dogs,  in  circles,  scent  around. 
And  find  his  fresh-made  trail 

With  instant  cry  away  they  dash 

And  men  as  fast  pursnt : 
O'er  logs  they   leap,   through  water  splash, 

And  shout  the  brisk  halloo. 

Now  to  elude  the  eager  pack 

Rear  shuns  the.  open  ground; 
Through    matted    vines   he   shapes  his  track 

And  runs  it  round  and  ronnd. 

The  tall  fleet  cur,  with  deep-monthed  voice, 
I  Now  speeds 'him  as  the  wind; 
While  half-grown  pup   and   short-legged  fice. 
Are  yelping  f'vr  behind. 

And  fresh  recruits  are  dropping  in 

To  Join  the  merrj  corps; 
With  yelp  and  yell— a  mingled  din— 

The  woods  are  In  a  roar. 

Arxl   round  and   round   the   chace   now  soee. 

The  world's  alive  with  fun. 
Nick  Carter's  horse  IUk  rider  throws 

And  Mose  nlU  drops  hit  gun. 

Now,  sorely  pressed,  hear  glances  back, 

.And  IoIk  his  tired  tongue; 
When  Is,  to  force  hini  from  his  track. 

An  ambush  <.ii  Mm  sprung. 

Across   'he   glade   he   syveeps   for  flight 

And  fuil.Y  Is  in  view— 
The  dogs,  new-firoi',  bv  the  sight. 

Their  cry  atd  8P«oJ  renew. 

The  foremost  ones  row    reach  hU  rear, 
I     Ho  turns,  they  dash  away; 
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And  drcHng  now.  the  wrathful  bear. 
They  have  him  fnll  at  bay. 

At  top  of  speed  the  horsemen  come. 
■  Ail  screaming  in  a  row— 
"Whoop!    Take  him.  Tigei— seize  him.  Drum" 
Bang-bang — the  rifles  go. 

And  furious  now  the  dogs  he  tears 

-And  .crashes   In  his  ire- 
Wheels  right  and  left  anti  upward  rears. 
With  eyes  of  burning  fire. 

But  leaden  death  is  at  his  heart. 

Vain  all  the  strength  he  plies. 
And,  spouting  blo.'d  trrrn  every  Part. 

He   reels  and  sinks   and  dies. 

And  now  a  dlnsoire  clamor  rose 
Ttout  who  should  bnw  his  skin; 

Who  first  draws  blood,  each  hunter  knows. 
This  prize  mu«t  always  win. 

But  who  did  this  and  how  to  trace 

What's  true  from  whafg  a  lie. 
Like  lawyers  in  a  murder  case. 
They  stoutly  argufy. 

Aforesaid  fice.  of  blustering  mood. 
Behind  and  uuite  forgot 

Just   now   emerg'nu   from   the  wood. 
Arrives   upon   the  siiot. 

With  grinning  teeth  and  up-tnmed  hair- 
Brim  fnll  of   spunk  nt.d  wrath. 

He  growls  and  seizes  on  dead  bear 
And  shakes  for  life  mid  death. 

And  swells  as  if  hW  skin  would  tear. 
And  growls  »nri  shakes  aBa(n; 

And  swears,  as  plain  ns  dog  can  swear. 
That  he   lins   woo   the  skin. 

Conceited  whelp!    wo  laugh  nt  thee— 
Nor  mind  that  not  i'  few 

Of  pompous  two  IcBKed  dogs  there  be. 

Conceited  quile  as  you. 
[Copyright,    I'J-i^   in    llr.fted   States,  Canud* 
ami  Ui-eat  Hritatn  ly  North  American  News- 
paper Alinnob.  All  rUbts  reserved.) 
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Lincoln,  When  35  Years  Old,  Wrote 
Poem  Depicting  Indiana  Bear  Hunt 

Verse,  Inspired  by  His  Visit  to  Hoosier  State  as  Clay  Campaigner, 
I        Vividly  Describes  Death  Battle  of  Bruin  With  Men  and 
Dogs;  Believed  Not  Published  Before. 


(Cop}'rieht^  1925,  in  United  States,  Canada 
and    GTieat    Britain,    by    Nin-tli  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.    All  rights  reserved.) 
New  york,  Feb.  11.— The  full  text  of 
a  poem  of  historical  interest,  written 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  called  "The 
Bear  Hunt,"  is  given  below.    It  is 
believed  it  has  never  been  printed 
before.    The  text  is  talten  from  the 
original  manuscript,  which  is  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  J.  Pierpont  JVIor- 
gan  library  in  New  York.   It  is  given 
here  through    the  courtesy    of  the 
library. 

When  Lincoln  turned  to  the  com- 
position of  these  ve/ses,  he  was  3.5 
years  old  and  already  active  in  poli- 
tics. Born  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1809,  he  removed 
to  Illinois  when  21  years  old.  In  1832 
he  commanded  a  company  in  the 
Blackhawk  war  and  in  1834  was  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1S37,  moved  to 
Springfield  in  1839,  was  married  in 
1842  and  was  an  elector  on  the  Clay 
ticket  in  1844,  the  period  in  which  his 
visit  to  Indiana  as  a  Clay  campaigner 
inspired  him  to  verse. 

In  referring  to  "The  Bear  Hunt," 
Lincoln  mentioned  four  cantos..  It  is 
believed  the  fourth  was  either  never 
written  or  has  been  lost.  The  verses 
are  given  here  in  the  original  spelling 
of  the  rrianuscript.  The  "short-legged 
fice"  in  the  eighth  stanza,  means  a 
spaniel  or  other  pet  dog. 

THE  BEAR  HUNT. 
By  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  wild-bear  chace,  didst  never  sec? 

Then  hast  thou  lived  in  vain— 
Thy  richest  bump  of  glorious  glee, 

Lle^  desert  In  thy  brain. 
When  first  my  father  settled  here, 

'Twas  then  the  frontier  line: 
Th«   panther's   scream,   filled  night 
with  fear 
And  bears  prayed  on  the  swine — 

But  wo  for  Bruin's  .ihort  lived  fun, 

When  rose  the  squealing  cry; 
Now  man  and  horse,  with  dog  and 
ETun, 

For  vengeance,  «/t  him  fly — 

A  sound  of  danger  Arikes  his  ear, 
H«  gives  the  breeza  a  snuff; 
I  Away  he  bound.t,  with  little  fear, 
I    And  8eek,<j  the  tangled  rough. 

On  pre.<is  his  foes,   and   reach  the 
ground, 

Wlicre's   left  his    half  munched 
meal; 

Th«  dog.1.  In  circles,  scent  around, 
And  find  his  fre.sh  made  traU— 

With  Instant  cry  away  they  dash. 

And  men  as  fa.st  pursue; 
O'er  logs  they  leap,  through  watrr 
»  splash. 

And  shout  the  brisk  halloo — 


Now  to  elude  the  eager  pack. 

Bear   shuns  the   open  ground; 
I  Through   matted   vines,    he  shapes 

his  track, 
'    And  runs  it,  round  and  round — 

The  tall  fleet  cur,  with  deep-mouth- 
ed voice. 
Now  speeds  him,  as  the  wind; 
While   half-grown  pup,  and  short^ 
legged  fice. 
Are  yelping  far  behind. 

And  fresh  recruits  are  dropping  in. 

To  Join  the  merry  corps: 
With  yelp  and  yell— a  mingled  din — 
The  woods  are  In  a  roar— 

And  round,   and  round    the  chace 
now  goes. 
The  world's  alive  with  fun; 
Nick  Carter's  horse  his  rider  throws, 

And  Mose  Hill  drops  his  gun- 
Now  sorely  pressed,    bear  glances 
back. 

And  lolls   his  tired  tongue, 
When   is,  to  force  him    from  hi 
track, 

An  ambush  on  him  sprung — 

Across   the   glade  he     sweeps  foi 
flight. 

And  fully  is  in  view — 
The  dogs,  new-flred,  by  the  sight, 
Their  cry,  and  speed,  renew — 

The  foremost  ones,  now  reach  hi 
rear, 

He  turns,  they  dash  away; 
And  circling  now,  the  wrathful  bear 
They  have  him  full  at  bay — 

At  top  of  speed,  the  horsemen  come 

All  screaming  in  a  row — 
"Whoop!    Take  him  Tiger— Seize  hira 
Drum." 
Bang-bang— the  rifles  go^ 

And  furious  now,  the  dogs  he  tear.". 

And  crushes  in  hi.*  ire — 
Wheels  right  and  left,    and  upward 
rears. 

With  eyes  of  burning  fire- 
But  leaden  death  is  at  his  heart. 


Vain  all  the  strength  he  rlie."?. 
And,  spouting  blnod  from  every  part 
He  reels,  and  sinks,  and  dies — 

And  now  a  dinsome  clamor  rose, 

'Bout  who  should  have  his  skin; 
Who  fir.st  draws  blood,  each  huntei 
knows, 

This  prize  must  always  win- 
But 'who  did  this,  and  how  to  trace 

What's  true  from  what's  a  lie, 
Like  lawyers,  in  a  murder  case 

They  stoutly  argufy. 

Afore.said  fice,  of  blustering  mood, 

Behind,  and  quite  forgot. 
Just  now  emerging  from  the  wood, 

Arrives  upon  the  spot — 

With  grinning  teeth,  and  up-turned 
hair- 
Brim  full  of  spunk  B.nd  wrath. 

He  growls,  and  seizes  on  dead  benr. 
And  shakes  for  life  and  death — 

A7id  swells  as  if  his  skin  would  tear. 

And  growls  and  shakes  again; 
And  swears,  as  plain    a's    dog  can 
swear. 

That  he  has  won  the  skin- 
Conceited  whelp!  we  laugh  at  thee — 

Nor  mind,  that  not  a  few 
Of  pompous,  two-legged  dogs  there 
be. 

Conceited  quite  as  you. 


Lincoln,  Abraham 


Several  poems 


EiNCIPATOR'SPOEiS' 
,  GIVE  NEW  lELIGHT 


Verses  Betray  Qualities  That 

Resulted  in  Masterpieces 
'  Like  Gettysburg  Address. 


BY  WILLIAM  WEBSTER  ELLSWORTH. 

(Author  of  "A  Golden  Age  of  Authors."  and 
of  the  lectures  "Abraham  Lincoln.  Bo.v  and 
Maji."  "Theodore  Roose-velt.  American."  "Forty 
Years  of  Publishin?."  etc.) 

How  very  different  American  history 
mlg:ht  have  been  if  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  been  so  seriously  stricken  by  the 
poetry  microbe  ag  to  decide  to  g"ve  his 
life  to  writing  pctetry!  Fortunately  for 
his  country''  it  seems  to  have  been  only 
a  passing  phase.  Doubtless  he  saw.  as 
so  many  of  the  rest  of  us  have  seen 
(and- some,  alas!  have  not)  mat  what  he 
wrote  was  only  a  sort  of  reflection  of 
what  he  had  read,  with  no  o-ig-inality, 
no  new  thought  in  it,  or  beauty  of 
phase  or  rhythm  or  rhyme.  And  he 
gave  it  ut 

George  Washington  wrote  verse  when 
he  was  a  young  man — shockingly  bad 
verse  It  was.  too,  full  of  gods  and  cu- 
plds  and  the  pains  of  love,  as  wao  much 
In  vogue  In  his  day.  Lincoln's  verse 
was  redolent  of  sorrow  and  the  grave  in 
at  least  two  known  examples.  The 
third,  "The  Bear  Hunt."  was  more 
cheerful. 

Lincoln  was  a  grown  man  at  the 
time,  a  lawyer,  3o  years  of  age.  He 
sent  at  least  three  of  his  poems  to  a 
•friend.  And  in  .sending  the  first  he 
Bhows  his  appreciation  of  a  piece  o'" 
verse,  which  he  had  sent  before  and  of 
which  he  say.s:  "Beyond  u.l  question 
1  am  not  the  author.  I  would  give  all 
I  am  worth  and  go  in  debt  to  be  able 
to  Write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think  Lli.ti 
Is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  is  the  au 
thor." 

CarpO  iWticK  for  Poerr.v. 

This  sho  A's  no  A'  much  he  cared  for 
poetry.  All  tlirougli  his  life  he  loved 
It,  and  he  could  repeal  I'l-om  beginning: 
to  end  the  \'erscs  "Oli.  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  prourl?"  and  he 
knew  a  prreat  deal  of  Shaliespeare,  ciuot 
Jng  often  from  the  plays  when  enter- 
taining theatrical  people  at  tlie  white 
house. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  18,  1846.  he 
«ont  his  f'rat  known  poem  to  "Friend 
.Tohiiston,"  as  he  ca'ls  hinv,  and  gives 
the  (urcum.stanoes  of  its  writing  as  fol- 
lows: * 

"In  the  fall  of  1  844.  thinking  T  ml=h1 
Rid  some  io  carry  the  state  of  Indiana 
for  Mr.  Cla.v,  T  went  Into  the  ly^ighbor- 
hood  In  (hat  slate.  In  which  I  v^as 
raised,  where  ni.v  mother  and  only  .'■•'■<- 
ler  wore  hurled,  and  from  which  T  had 
hepn  nbqpnt  ahoir  fifteen  years. 

"TliHl  pprt  of  liip  ''oulnry  In,  wlthlr 
Jtseir.  as  unpnelicai  as  any  spot  of  the 
rnrtli;  but,  stJU,  seeing  it  nnd  It.l  objects  | 
nnd  Inliahlfanis  aroused  feelings  In  mo 
ivhlcl)  were  cpr'alnlv  poetrv;  th.>n'Th 
whPtliPr  my  expression  of  thos"  feel- 
Incfl  Is  noetry  Is  ouKp  nnother  nuestlo''' 
^A'hen  1  "■ol  to  "'fit  in  ',  t'lo  chan're  n' 
nublecl  'Ih'ided  'hp  t'-i'n"-  I'^to  four  11'- 
flp  d'v-i'-'loiiB  or  cantos,  (he  f'rst  onlv  o' 
which  \  apTi  von  no'v.  nnd  mny  se^'l 
the  oth""  -  ''-"oncfoi-  " 


"Chllrthoofl's  iVIemor<ps.'' 

These  are  some  of  (he  lines  to  wh^'^h 
ho  ref°'-"' 

Mv        v^'^^ood'*;  home   T  coe  a.cain. 

And  s-'dd"n  with  the  liev 
And  stMI.   as  nioniors'  f>Tnwd<-  m.T  brain. 

There's   nleasure  in   them.  too. 

O   Memory!    thou    midi^:"-  world 

'Twixt  enrth   ,Tnd  paradise. 
Vn-'ert.    (hinra  dei-aved   and   loved  ones  lost 

Til  dreamj  shadows  ri^e. 
And,   freed  from  all  tbat!.a„r-;'jtb.!3L_!illf... 

SWiHI   tr.iTn'm'prt    Pure   and  h"!',rht,. 
Like  scenes   in   i^onie  epchan(ed  f^le 

All  bathed  in  liciuld  light. 
As  dusky  movp'aina  nip'-sp   the  eye 

When  twllicht  chases  day; 
Ai  busrie  notes  that,  passint.-  b.y. 

In   distance   die  away: 
Ab  leaving-  wonie  e-rand  waterfall 

We.  linerei-ing-.  list  its  roar- 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known  but  know   no  more. 
Kear  twent.v  .vea-s  have  passed  away 

Since  here  T  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields  and  scenes  of  play. 

And  playmates  loved   so  well. 
VPTiere  man.v  were,  but  few  remain. 

Of  okl   familiar  thing's; 
But  seeing-  them  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brinsrs. 
The  friend?  T  left  that  par'ins  da.v. 

iHow   chang-ed.    as  time   has  sued!' 
Toung-  childhood  trrown.  st'cine  manhood  sray 
And  half  of  all   are  dead. 

I  hear  the  loved  survivors  Irll 

How  nought  from  death  co'ild  save. 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell 

And  ever}'  spot  a  era  re. 
I  rang-e  the  fields  with  pensive  dead. 

And  .pac«  the  hollow  rooms. 
And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead). 

I'm  li-vinff  in  the  tombs. 

"J  iisaulty.*' 

Five  months  later,  Sept.  6.  1841;,  wiit- 
Ing  from  Springfield,  111..  Mi-.  Lincoh. 
sent  another  piece  of  verse_io  his  step 
brother,  writing  as  follows: 

"You  remember  when  I  wrote  -  jii 
from'  Tremont  last  spring,  sending  you 
a  little  canto  of  what  1  called  poetry,  I 
promised  to  bore  you  with  another  some 
time.  I  now  fulfuU  the  pi-oijiis^.  'i'ae 
subject  of  the  present  one  is  an  insane 
man;  his  name  is  Matthew  Gentry.  He 
Is  three  years  older  than  I,  and  when 
■we  were  boys  we  went  to  scliool  togeth- 
er. He  was  rather  a  bright  lad.  and  the 
son  of  a  rich  man  of  a  very  poor  neigh- 
borhood. At  the  age  of  19  he  unac- 
countably became  furiously  mad  from 
whIcW  condition  he  gradually  settled 
down  into  harmless  Insanity.  When,  as 
I  told  you  in  my  other  letter.  I  visited 
my  old  home  in  the  fall  of  1844.  I  found 
him  still  lingering  In  this  wretched  con- 
dition.   In  my  poetizing  mood  I  could 


not  forget  the  'impression  his  case  made 
upon  me.    Here  is  the  re.sult; 
But  here's  an  o  jecl  mor  ■  o.  dread 

ihan  ought  the  grave  contains—* 

i.i^J^.',"""  ""'^l'   reason  ri«d 

While  wretched  life  remains 

When  ren-oi-  .spread  and  n.is-hhors  ran 

loin-  dancerous  strcnrf-,  to  hind 
And  soon,  a  howliner.  craw  niaii 

Your  limbs  weie  last  ■■on^iii.d. 

How  then  you  s;.rove  and  e:u-ieked  aloud 

lour  bones  and  s  news  bared- 
And  fi.  ndish  on   th     irazine  crowd 

With  burniiit:  evcL^alls  ularcd. 

^"^^^."o^sspA  swore  and      si.t  and  craved 

With  maniac  lanrriiiei-  join;d; 
How  fearful   w  'c  tli  se  s  trn     d  '■■  .Ia.v€d- 

ij.v  paUKS  that  Ui.kd  the  mind! 

And  when  at  I-nsfth  (h    dr.  ar  and  lonir 

rirae  soothed  thy  fiercer  v  c",>s. 
How  olaintivetv  thy  raournfi  I  soner 

Upon  the  still  nirht  rose ! 

I're-lMMV^d -n^'ortrasTr  J  ■drSBTned. 

1  a;-^  diatant.   swett  and  Ion,. 
T  .c-   '■■  n.:i,\\  diij;-e  it  ever  seemed 

Of  r  ason  dead  and   trone.  ■ 


it«   strains    I've  stole  away 


To  dr  .1 

All        althi!'    and  still, 
Er_-  vet  the  r  slnt-  rod  of  da.\ 

Viad  streaked   the  ea..,tPr-n  iiiii 

.*.  ir  held  her  bi-eath:  trees  i  ith  the  spell 
S  emed  sono  viuk'  anirels  rociiid.  ^ 

W.ios-,   gnenin^-  icars  m  dev.dious  tell 
U  ooii   Liu-  litt.niu^-  sroiind. 

On   this  nast.  and  noufrht  remains 
That   raisnd    t-ue  on    l.i,  ijrulc. 
Th.   piercing-  >!,,i  k;;  a.al  soottiinif  strains 
Arc  like,  fur.ver  niiitc. 

Nov    fare  thee  >vrll  !     More  than  the  cause 

T'haii  subjeci   now  ol  >•  oe. 
All    111  iital    pan.;:   \)\    t-nie's  kind  laws 
,ja^,  'O.;o  i(i<    -mwfLV  iu  know. 

O  death  !   thou  awe  iiisi-irine  prince 

I    ...    :%ee.js;    tlie    \,(ji\d    in  Icyj-, 
'.^        .   M.  Lf,.  i.ai'  iiiuru  I.,, it  ones  hence. 
And  i  ave  him  liiiK-enrisj-  htrty 

•■Kt-ar  Uun<"  a    'ilurg-an  Treawnre. 

'II'  1  should  ever  send  another," 
w  i  i.i  .s  Mr.  1.  iie.jln  to  "Friend  .Johnston," 
"liic  .siib.jeci  will  be  a  'Bear  ilunt.'."' 

'i  .If  jiiginal  Hianusui'ipi  of  this  third 
i-iuci/  ...li'.  i.vii,.,oin  s  IS  one  "ol  tne 
iv^.'suies  of  tiie  Pierpont  Morgan  li- 
brary. A\  ith  it  is  preser\ed  a  letter 
from  Andrew  Johnston  (not  tne  vlce- 
pi-asideut  with  Lincoln — he  was  Andrew 
.  'hnsoti),  aated  Richmond,  Va..  Aug.  11, 
lS(i9.  in  which  he  gives  a  brief  history" 
of  the  poem; 

"Some  lime  since  Dr.  Barney  asked 
me  if  I  could  give  'aim  aji  autograph  of 
,Mr.  Lincoln.  Having  a  few  letters 
and  one  or  two  copies  of  verses.  I  se 
lected  one  of  the  letters,  with  whlc'n  he 
was  much  pleased;  and  about  a  month 
ago  he  published  it  In  the  Evening 
News,  where  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  ot'iers,  an  original  composition 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  being  something  of  a 
noveltj-.  The  subject  was  a  return  to 
his  native  v>Iace  in  Kentucky,  and  his 
reflection  thereon. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
you  might  like  to  save  something  simi- 
lar, and  i  therefore  Inclose  you  the 
only  other  paper  In  my  possession,  the 


subject  being  "The  Bear  llu..;.  It  Is 
the  composition  f.f  Mr.  I.,incoln  himself, 
and  wholly  written  by  him;  the  en- 
dorsement on  the  back  only  excepted; 
and  .1  was  sent  to  iiie  by  him.  though. 
'T  do  not  find  the  accompanying  letter. 
I'osalhly  thai  may  liave  related  also  to 
some  matter  iif  business. 

"I  am  very  trulv  vours, 

"ANDRIOW  .rOHNSTON. 

"To  Thomas  TI.  Wynne,  lOsq.,  IJIch- 
moiid,  Va." 

"T'lie  Bear  Hunt"  i.s  not  great  poetry. 
Hut  Abraham  Lincoln  had  the  real  thing 
w'thln  hlin.  The  second  in;im;ural  and 
the  Gettysburg  addicss  contain  .such 
poetical  liiou.ghts  a.s  few  of  t!\o  world's 
greatest  pooi.s  have  had  wKhin  their 
<ouls. 

ICopvlsht  IP".')  In  lln'lAd  .'«ln,>'>i  Canada 
niHl  Cr-nt  riHlain  \v  ^  ii- ih  AhktI  .  hh  News 
rapci-  Alii  n  •■      .^  U  rl  ht-i  r  s  vv  -A  I 


Lincoln,  Abraham 


Poems 

NEWARK  STAR-EAGLl!.: 


Lincoln's  Last  Paper  Shown 

Pardon  for  Prisoner  Written  on  Assassina- 
tion Day;  Poetry  Also  Revealed. 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12  (^).— A  pardon  for  a  prisoner,  which 
he  believed  was  the  last  paper  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
fore his  assassination  on  April^ 
14.  1865,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Emanuel  Hertz,  lawyer  and  col- 
lector of  Lincolniana. 

Only  the  signature  is  in  Lincoln's 
autograph.    The  pardon  reads: 

"lyet  the  prisoner  be  released  on 
taking  the  oath  of  December  7.  1.S63. 

"A.  LIXCOLX." 

April  14.  1S65. 

Mr.  Hertz,  who  said  the  slip  of 
paper  only  recently  came  into  his 
possession,  declared  other  pardons 
Lincoln  made  he  wrote  in  entirety, 
but  this  apparently  had  been  pre- 
pared for  someone  else  and  signed  in 
haste  .lust  as  Lincoln  was  leaving 
for  Fords  Theater,  where  he  was 
shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

In  an  address  before  the  AVomen's 
"National  Republican  Club,  Mr. 
Hertz  read  a  letter  written  by  Lin- 
coln .luly  11,  1S48,  which  he  said 
showed  Lincoln  in  a  lighter  vein 
than  usually  associated  with  him. 

The   letter   addressed   to   his  law 
partner,  William  Herndon,  read: 
"Dear  William: 

"Yours  of  the  3rd  is  this  moment 
received  and  I  hardly  need  say  it 
gave  unalloyed  pleasure,  I  now 
almost  regret  writing  the  serious, 
long-faced  letter  I  wrote  yesterday. 
But  let  the  past  as  nothing  be — go 
it  while  you're  young!  I  write  this 
in  the  contiision  of  the  H.  R..  and 
■ith  several  other  things  to  attend 


to.  I  will  send  you  about  eight  dif- 
ferent speeches  this  evening,  and  as 
to  kissin°:  a  pretty  girl,  I  know  one 
very  pretty  one,  but  I  guess  she 
won't  let  me  kiss  her.  Yours 
"Yours  forever, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
Mr.  Hertz  also  related  that  in 
AVinchester,  Ya.,  Lincoln  stopped  at 
the  town  hotel— the  Haggard  House 
— and  at  the  request  of  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  proprietor  wrote  verses 
in  their  autograph  books  which  he 
composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
They  read : 
To  Rosa— 

You  are  young,  and  I  am  older; 

You  are  hopeful,  I  am  not, 
En.ioy  life,  ere  it  grow  colder. 
Pluck  the  roses  ere  they  rot. 

Teach  your  beau  to  heed  the  lay — 
That    sunshine    soon    is    lost  in 
sljade ; 

That  now's  as  good  as  any  day 
To  take  thee,  Rosa,  ere  she  fade. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Winchester,  Sept.  28,  1S5S. 

To  Linnie — ■ 

A  sweet,  plaintive  song  did  I  hear. 
And  I  fancied  that  she  was  the 
singer.  , 

May  emotions  as  pure  as  that  song 
set  astir 

Be  the  worst  that  the  future  shall 
bring  her. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Winchester,  Sept.  .30,  1858. 


Adam  and  Eve's  Wedding  Soi^ 

Some  Questions 

sv.4i^sw^r§4, ,,,,,, 

Always  grive  full  name  and  address  wbea 
sending  a  communication  for  this  department. 

Can  4ay  reader  give  authentic  informa- 
tion as  to  who  is  the  author  of  the"  song, 
"Adam  and  Eve's  Wedding  Song"?  The 
Kong  is  frequently  attributed  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.    It  begins 

When  Adam  was  created,  he  dwelt  in  Eden's 
shade, 

As  Moses  has  recorded,  and  soon  an  Eve  was 
made.  — ■ —  


Lincoln,  Alaraham 


To  EOsa  &    To  Linnle 


Autograph,  verses 


As  Poet,  Lincoln  Leaves  , 
Much  to  Be  Desired  ■  /^$^ 

Copyright,  1930,  by  International  Nfews. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  Feb.  12.— Oh, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  won't  you  please  write 
something  in  our  autograph  books?"  : 

And  at  this  request  of  two  little  | 
backwoods  misses  still  in  their  'teens 
Abraham  Lincoln  paused  in  his 
preparations  for  coming  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  much  feared 
"Little  Giant,"  to  try  his  hand  at 
poetry. 

The  result,  three  short  verses 
penned  in  1858  for  the  two  girls,  Rosa 
and  Linnie  Haggard,  are  presented 
to  the  world  today  for  the  first  time 
through  courtesy  of  Edward  G. 
Miner,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  owner  of  the 
original  of  the  verses. 

The  verses  will  appear  soon  in  a 
new  volume  of  Lincoln  to  be  pub- 
lished late  in  March,  compiled  by  Paul 
M.  Angle,  secretary  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association,  Springfield.  An 
extract  follows: 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  28, 
Lincoln  spoke  at  a  large  barbecue 
held  at  Winchester,  county  seat  of 
Scott  county. 

"During  his  stay  in  Winchester, 
Lincoln  stopped  at  the  town  hotel, 
the  Haggard  house.  In  the  proprie- 
tor's family  were  two  daughters.  At 
their  request  Lincoln  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing verses  in  their  autograph 
books : 
TO  ROSA— 

You  are  young  and  I  am  cider; 
You  are  hopeful,  I  am  not — 
Enjoy  life  ere  it  grow  colder-^ 
Pluck  the  roses  ere  they  rot. 

Teach  your  beau  to  heed  the  lay — 
That  sunshine  soon  is  lost  in  shade — 
That  now's  as  good  as  any  day — 
To  take  thee,  Rosa,  ere  she  fades. 

—A.  LINCOLN. 

TO  LINNIE— 

A  sweet,  plaintive  song  did  I  hear. 
And  I  fancied  that  she  was  the  singer- 
May  emotions  as  pure  as  that  song  6( 
astir 

Be  the  worst  that  the  future  shall  brln 
k  ry..^^GC^> ■  -    ■    ■    '  LINCOLN. 


3  a 


POETRY  WRITTEN  BY  LINCOLN 

« 

Lincoln,  A. 


To  Mary  and  Linnie 


1.^  i- 


Are  Revealed  By  Three  V  JJfe^^^"™'  , 

 ^-—rr.  ZI^^^^^^^^T^r:^  the  next  day  . 


(Copyright,  l?f  ■  ^J^.^-y^'ou^please 

-Oh,  Mr.  Linc°l"'  ^°^r  ^^^t^^raph 
write  something  m  our  auLog 

books?"  vortiiP-^t  of  two  little 

And  at  this  request  01  L 
backwoods  misses  stU  m  their 
Abraham  Lincoln  Paused^^^^^^^  V 

arations  foi  comius  ies,red 
Stephen  A.  Dougla^,  much 
"Little  Giant,'   to  try  i"=> 
poetry.  ^     ,^ferses  pen- 

The  result,  t^^f /^^"the  two  girls, 
ned  hack  m  1858  wr  ^'  ^      e  pre- 

H^o  tifwoSf  todlV  for  the 
sented  to  the  .      j  ^ews  Ser- 

first  time      InternaUona^  ^ 
vice  through  ^ourtesy  oi 
Miner,  Rochester  N  Y.  ow  ^ 

original  of  t^e  f^^^^^  wmchester  and 
former  resident  of  ^vvn 

still  has  '•elativj  thej^g^r  a 
The  verses  will  appear  ^^^^ 

new  volume  of  !4"^T' compiled  by 
lished  late  in  ^f^arch  oomp^ 
Paul  M.  Angle,  secretary  oi  ^^^  i 

ham  Lincoln  Af        °ed^&  L^t- 
The  collection  is  enYl^^.^.. 
ters  and  Papf  s  of  Lincoln^ 

Lincoln  at  that   time  J 
paigning  throughout  Ilhno  ^^^^^^^ 

roC:t?Sepr,^-^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^n°:oUe  at  JaeKsonviUe 

on  Monday,  Sept.  17,  hejpol^^  at 


Jacksonville  and  the  next  day  at 

Winchester.    The  ,  fo"^';^^  over  the 
stayed  in  Winchester  ponn^^^^ 

ssSo^rfi^^^^^^^^^ 

Sc^mTaI."S»^ 
30.  „  ,,prses  written  by 

S^t^'Ccht^r.' me  count,' 
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f"'°'?te  following  day  and  in 
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the  evenmg  spoke  at        ^^^^  g^^.^ 

the  court  hous.  .^^gfield.  where 

r  wls^^c^eSd'^  speak  on  Oc- 

'°'S-ing  his  sU^^^ 
Lincoln  stopped  at  the  ^ 
The  Haggard  "ouse^    daughters.  At 

tor's  wrote  the  fol- 

their  request  Lincoln  w^ 

lowing   verses  i" 

books: 

"To  Rosa—  ,  older; 

■YOU  are  yo^"S       ^ni  n°^ 
You  are  hopeful,  I  am  » 

Enjoy  Ufe  'ere  it  ,f  °^  ^ot. 
Pluck  the  roses  ere  they 

S^Slirsoo'n   is   lost  ml 
Thafntw'sa.gooda.anyday^^^ 
TO  take  thee  Rosa.  ^^^jg^cOLN.  ^ 
"""To  Linnie--  ^.^  ^  hear.l 

L„  IS™  as  P»e  as  U»t  »on.. 

set  astir,  ^^^^.^  shall 

Be  the  worst  that  ine  , 
bring  her.        _^  LINCOLN.'  " 


Lincoln,  Abraham  Poems  written  for  two  "You  are  young  and  I  an  older;" 


little  girls,  "^osa  and  .  .     ,  ... 

Linnie  Haggard.  sweet .planitive  song  did  I  hear." 


LINCOLN  m 

BY  LOUIS  J.  HUMPHREY, 
International  News  Service  Staff 
Cor  ^spondent.  i 

(Copyright.   1930.  by  Interi^ationa  News 
Service.) 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12 
(By  International  News  Serv- 
ice).— "Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln,  won't 
you  please  write  something  in 
our  autograph  books?" 
And  at  this  request  of  two  lit- 
tle backwoods  misses,  still  in  their 
'teens.  Abraham  Lincoln  paused 
in  his  preparations  for  coming  de- 
bates  with  Stephen  A  Douglas, 
much  feared  "Little  Giant,"  to 
try  his  hand  at  poetry. 

The  result,  three  verses  penned 
in  1858  for  the  two  girls,  Rosa 
and  Linnie  Haggard,  are  present- 
ed to  the  world  tod^  for  the 


first  tim-e  by  the  International 
News  Service  through  courtesy  of 
Edward  G.  Miner,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  owner  of  the  original. 

"To  Rosa: 
"You  are  young  and  I  am  ol^er; 

You  are  hopeful,  I  am  not-— 
Enjoy  life  ere%t  grow  colder^ 

Pluck  the  roses  ere  they  rot. 

"Teach  your  beau  to  heed  the  lay 
That  sunshine  soon^  is  lost  in 
shade — 

That  now's  as  good  as  any  day 
To   take   thee,   Rosa,   ere  she 
fades.        "A.LINCOLN."  ■ 

"To  Linnie: 
"A  sweet,   plaintive   song   did  I 
hear, 

And  I  fancied  that  she  was  the 
singer. 

May  emotions  as  pure  as  that  song 
set  astir 

Be  the  worst  that  the  future  shall 
bring  her. 

"A.  LINCOLN."  ' 


Lincoln,  Abraham  Memory  "My  childhood  home  I  see  again" 


INDIANA  MADE  I 
LINCOLN  POET 

It  is  not  generally  T^nowoi  that 
Southern  Indiana  inspired  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  write  poetry. 

When  he  returned  to  Rock- 
port  and  Gentryville  in  1844  to 
make  his  campaign  for  ,  Henry ' 
Clark,  he  was  moved  to  verse. 
They  were  published  under  the 
heading  "Memory."  These  stanzas  : 
selected  from  the  entire  poena  will 
show  its  trend: 

"My  childhood's  home  I  see  again, 

And  saddened  with  the  view; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my 
brain, 

There's  pleasure  in  it,  too. 

0  Memory!  thou  midway  world 
'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 

Where  things  decayed  and  loved 
ones  lost 
In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And,  freed  from  all  that's  earthly 
vile, 

Seems     hallowed,     pure,  and 
bright. 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  leaving  .some  grand  waterfall, 
We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 

So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've    known,    but    know  -no 
more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed 
away. 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  wood.s  and  fields,  and  scenes  of 
play, 

And  playmates  loved  so  well, 

Th6  friends  I  left  that  parting  day, 
How  changed,  as  time  has  sped! 

Young  childhood  gi'own,  strong 
manhood  gray. 
And  half  of  all  are  dead 

1  range  the  fields  with  pensive 

tread, 

.\nd  pace  the  liallow  rooms,  I 
And  fool  (companion  of  tbo  dead)  j 
'     I'm  living  in  the  tombs." 

li  I 


Lincoln,  A. 


To  Linnie  and  Mary 


POEMS 

Springfield  III —"Oh.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
won'l!  you  please  write  something 
in  our  autograph  books?" 

And  at  this  request  of  two  ^  little 
backwoods  misses  still  in  their  'teens 
I  Abraham  Lincoln  paused  in  his  pre- 
Iparations  for  coming  debates  with 
|stephen  A.  Douglas,  much  feared 
i  "Little  Giant,"  to  try  his  hand  at 
poetry. 

The  result,  three  short  stanzas 
penned  back  in  1858  for  the  two 
1  girls,  Rosa  and  Linnie  Haggard,  are 
presented  to  the  world  today  for  the 
first  time  by  International  News 
Service  through  courtesy  of  Edward 
G.  Miner,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  owner  of 
the  original  of  the  poetry.  Mr. 
Miner  is  a  former  resident  of  Win- 
chester and  still  has  relatives  there. 

When  in  Winchester,  Lincoln  dur- 
ing one  of  his  debates  with  Douglas, 
stopped  at  the  town  hotel,  the  Hag- 
gard House.  In  the  proprietor's 
familF  were  two  daughters.  At 
their  request  Lincoln  wrote  the  fol- 
,  lowing  verses  in  their  autograph 
books: 

TO  ROSA— 
You  are  young  and  I  am  older; 

You  are  hopeful,  I  am  not— 
Enjoy  life  ere  it  grow  colder- 
Pluck  the  roses  ere  they  rot. 
Teach  your  beau  to  heed  the  lay- 
That  sunshine  soon  is  lost  in  shade— 
That  now's  as  good  as  any  day— 
To  take  thee.  Rosa,  ere  she  fades. 

A.  LINCOLN. 


TO  LINNIE 

A  sweet  plaintive  song  did  I  hear, 

And  I  fancied  that  she  was  the  singer- 
May  emotions  as  pure  as  that  song  set 
astir  . 
Be  the  worst  that  ♦^^he  future  shal' 
bring  her. 

A.  LINCOLN. 


r  I  THAT  Abraham  Llncotn  had  the 
X  soul  of  a  poet  few  who  read  his 
prose  will  doubt.  But  his  poet- 
ry—or rather  his  verse  -  belongs  to 
his  earlier  period,  and  much  of  it  did 
not  pretend  to  be  anything  but  dog- 
gerel. "The  Bear  Hunt,"  written 
in  1844,  is  an  excellent  instance  of 
this  vein.  It  begins: 

A  wild  bear  chase  didst  never  see* 
Theft  thou  hust  lived  in  vain. 

Thy  richest  bump  of  glorious  glee. 
Lies  desert  ni  thy  brain. 

Some  twenty-one  other  verses 
brought  the  narrative  to  its  close, 
with  a  sharp  concluding  slap  at  the 
"pompous,  two-legged  dogs"  who 
claim  the  skins  of  bears,  they  did 
not  kill. 

In  "Adam  and  Eve's  Wedding 
Song,"  written  for  Sarah  Haggard 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to 
Aaron  Grigsby,  Lincoln  pointed 
out: 

The  woman  wds  not  taken 

From  Adam's  head,  we  know. 
To  show  she  must  not  rule  him- 

'Tis  evidently  so. 
The  woman  she  was  taken 

From  tmder  Adam's  arm. 
So  she  must  be  protected 

From  injuries  and  harm. 

Lincoln's  lines  on  "Time"  are  in 
more  serious  vein,  recalling  John 
Quincy  Adams's  verse  which  was 
quoted  above: 

Time!  what  an  empty  vapour  'tis  I 
And  days,  how  swift  they  are. 

Swift  as  an  Indian  arrow, 
Fly  on  like  a  shooting  star. 


Lincoln,  Abraham    -  Poetry 


FEBRUARY  12  is  Lincoln's  birth- 
^  day— so  it  is  a  fitting  time  to  take 
note  of  Ms  fine  qualities. 

Perhaps  no  great  American  has 
inspired  so  much  poetry  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.  A  great  part  of  the  verse 
about  Lincoln  expresses  the  sorrow 
of  the  American  people  over  his  un- 
timely end. 

Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  poetry 
arid  while  a  youth,  he  wrote  a  few 
stanzas  on  different  subjects.  In 
184-1  while  in  Indiana,  he  was  in- 
spired to  write  the  following  poem: 

"My    childhood's    home    I    see  again. 
And   sadden   with   the  view; 
And    still,    as    memory    crowds    my  brain, 
There's   pleaure   in   it  too. 

"O  Memory!  thou  midway  worked 
'Twixt    earth    and  paradise. 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  one  lost 
In   dreamy   shadows  rise, 

"And,   freed   from   all   that's   earthly  vile. 
Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright. 
Like  scenes   in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light."* 

"Quoted  in  part. 


The  poem,  "O  Captain,  My  Cap- 
tain," by  Walt  Whitman,  was  a  great 
favorite  of  Lincoln.  He  also  like 
"Last  Leaf,"  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

Lincoln's  great  contributions  to 
literature  were  written  in  prose.  He 
used  prose  which  was  ideal  for 
poetry,  but  he  was  too  practical  and 
logical  for  his  great  works  to  be 
formed  into  verse. 


Yonneest  Lincoln  Ever  Sculpured 
by  Paal  Manship. 
Stands    in    the    plaza   of    the    Lincoln  Life 
Insorance  Co.  Boilding,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Lincoln,  A-braham 


Lincoln,  '^he  Poet 


Abraham  LiMflTn  has  been  immor- 
talized as^*re  martj'red  president,  as 
the  r^^^plitter,  as  the  emancipator 
^laverj',  as  the  brillian  circuit  law- 
yer, and  as  the  invincible  debater. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  witty  philoso- 
pher, as  a  letter  writer  of  extraor- 
I  dinary  penetration  and  tenderness,  as 
a  statesman,  as  a  politician,  when 
that  term  was  not  malodorous — and 
above  all,  as  good  old  Honest  Abe. 

There  was  yet  another  side  to  Lin- 
coln which  is  not  so  widely  known. 
Behind  his  rough-hewn  exterior  there 
lay  hidden  a  sweetness  of  soul  in- 
comparable.   The  heighth  and  depth 
of    feeling    of    which    Lincoln  was 
capable  have  been  well  portrayed  to 
an  interested  world.    The  fact  that 
he  was  a  poet,  however,  is  not  so 
I  widely  known  as  it  might  be. 
j     Lincoln's  early  years  were  rooted  in 
I  Indiana  soil,  and  as  a  youthful  Hoo- 
i  sier  he  made  friends  who  were  dear 
I  to  him  to  his  dying  day.    The  pleas- 
ant memories  of  those  formative  years 
j  in  the  state  that  he  loved  above  all 
!  others,  are  most  ably  and  affection- 
ately set  forth  in  the  only  authentic 
publication  of  his  poetical  efforts  un- 
der the  heading,  "Memories." 

Following,  we  give  you  but  a  few 
stanzas  selected  from  this  poem.  You 
are  particularly  to  note  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
stanzas : 

My  childhood's  home  T  see  again, 
And  sadden  with  the  view; 

And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  bi'ain, 
There's  pleasure  In  it  too. 

O  Memory;  thou  midway  world 
I     Twlxt  earth  and  Paradise, 
j  Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones 
lost 

In  dreamy  shadow.v  rl.se. 

And,  freed  from  all  tliaL'.s  raithly  vile, 
Seems  hallowed,  pure,  and  brlRhl, 

Like  Mcenen  In  some  enchanlrd  Me 
All  bathed  In  liquid  light. 


As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 
We've  known,  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of 

play, 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day. 
How  changed,  as  time  has  sped! 

Young  childhood  gi'own,  strong  man- 
hood gray, 
And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread. 
And  pace  the  hollow  rooms. 

And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 
I'm  li-^dng  in  the  tombs. 

There  is  much  of  beauty  in  these 
lines;  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  sud- 
denly opened  windows  through  which 
we  can  gaze  upon  the  bared  soul  of 
one  of  .  the  world's  greatest  stalwarts, 
who  yet  possessed  a  gentleness  of 
spirit  and  a  power  of  expression  both 
exquisite  and  imique. 

Lincoln,  the  poet,  is  even  a  more 
lovable  figure  than  Lincoln,  the  great 
and  immortal  martyr-president. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


INDIANA  INSPIRES 
LINCOLN'S  VERSE 


Poem  Written  When  Civil 
War  President  Visited 
Childhood  Scenes. 


By  THOMAS  R.  HENRY. 

(Copyright,   1939.  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.) 

Washington,  March  11. — Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  rising  young  lawyer 
of  35  and  campaigning  for  his  first 
term  in  Congress  in  1844,  visited 
some  of  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood in  Indiana  and  was  so  over- 
come by  sentiment  that  he  broke 
into  verse  to  express  his  emotions. 

Lincoln  inclosed  this  poem,  per- 
haps the  only  one  he  ever  wrote, 
in  a  letter  to  a  certain  Andrew 
Johnson — not  the  future  President 
— ^who  presumably  had  been  a  boy- 
hood friend  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  He  also  kept  a 
copy. 

This  copy  has  just  been  depos- 
ited in  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln  Isham  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln's  granddaughter. 
She  found  it  in  her  grandfather's 
handwriting.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  entire  poem  has  ever  seen  the 
light,  although  a  few  verses  of  it 
were  published  by  Nicolai  and 
Hay,  the  official  biographers  of 
the  Civil  War  President. 

The  entire  poem,  copied  from 
the  original,  follows:  I 


y  childhood  home  I  see  again 
And  gladden  with  the  view, 
And  stiil  as  mem'ries  crowd  my  brain 
There's  sadness  in  it,  too. 

O  memory,  thou  midway  world 

Twift  earth  and  paradi.=;e. 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And  freed  from  all  that's  p-oss  or  vile, 

Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  vale 
,    All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 


5  distant  mountains  please  the  ey« 
When  twilight  chases  day 
As  brighter  tones  that,  passing  by, 
In  distance  die  away; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall 

We  lingering  list  its  roar. 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known,  but  know  no  more.' 

Now  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bade  farewell 
To  woods,  to  fields  and  scenes  of  play 

And  schoolmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were  haw  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things. 
But  seeing  these  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day, 

How  changed  as  time  has  sped; 
Young    childhood    gone,    strong  manhood 
gray, 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  heard  the  lone  survivors  tell 

How  nought  from  death  could  save. 

Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, 

I  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 
And  feel,   companion  of  the  dead. 

I'm  living  in  their  tombs. 

And  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  grave  contains, 

A  human  form  with  reason  fled 
While  wretched  life  remains. 

Poor  Matthew,  once  of  genius  bright, 
A  fortune-favored  child,  ' 

Now  locked  for  aye  in  mental  night, 
A  haggard  madman  wild. 

Poor  Matthew,  I  have  ne'er  forgot 
When  first  with  maddened  will 

Yourself  you  maimed,  your  father  fought, 
Your  mother  strove  to  kill. 

And  terror  spread  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dang'rous  strength  to  bind, 

And  soon  a  howling  crazy  man 
Your  limbs  were  fast  confined. 

How  then  you  writhed  and  shrieked  aloud, 
Your  bones  and  sinews  bared, 

And  fiendish  on  the  gaping  crowd 
With  burning  eyeballs  glared. 

And   begged    and    swore    and    wept  and 
prayed 

With   maniac   laughter  Joined; 
How  painful  are  the  pains  displayed 
By  pangs  that  kill  the  mind. 

And  when  at  length,  tho  drear  and  long, 
Time  soothed  your  fiercer  woes. 

How  plaintively  your  mournful  song 
Upon  the  still  night  rose. 

I've  heard  it  oft  as  If  I  dreamed. 

Far  distant,   sweet  and  lone. 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  reason  dead  and  gone. 

I  To  drink  its  drams  I've  stole  away,  ' 

All  silently  and  still, 
I  Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  day 
I     Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  its  breath  and  trees  all  still 
Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round; 

Their  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 
Upon  tho  llst'ning  ground. 

But  this  is  past  and  nought  remains 
That  raised  you  o'er  the  brute: 

Your    maddening    shrieks    and  soothing 
strains. 
Are  alike  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well,  more  thou  the  cauie 

Than  subject  now  of  woe: 
All  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  hand 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

And  now  away  to  seek  some  scene 

Less  painful  than  the  last. 
With  less  of  horror  mingled  In 

The  present  and  the  past. 

The  very  spot  where  grew  the  bread 
That  formed   my  bones  I  see. 

How  strange  old  field  on  thee  to  tread 
And  feel  I'm  part  ot  thee. 
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Verses  \\  kitten  by  Lincoln  at  35 

Re\  EALED  Now  BY  A  GRANDDAUGHTER 

Poem  Was  Written  AVhen  Civil  War  President  Was  CayapaignJng  for  First 
I  Term  as  Representative— Copy  of  Melancholy  Reverie,  Inspired  by  Child- 

hood Scenes,  Is  Deposited  in  Librar  j^of  Congress. 


THERE  lias  just  been  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Lincoln  L-sham  of  Washington,  the 
granddaughter  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  poem  written  in  ballad  form  in  the  hand- 
writing- of  the  Emancipator.  A  few  verses  only 
of  this  poem  were  published  by  Nicolai  and 
Hay,  Lincoln's  official  biographers,  and  it  is 
safe  to  pj-esume  that  these  careful  historians 
checked  all  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
tlie  poem  was  actually  the  original  production 
of  the  Civil  war  President. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact,  atte.sted  by  all  his  writ- 
ings and  speeches,  that  Lincoln  was  a  man  of 
poetic  temperament.   His  desultory  education 


and  early  occupations  probably  deprived  him 
of  a  wide  knowledge  of  classical  English  poetry 
and  its  standards.  His  literary  tastes  were 
simple,  but  fine  and  delicate.  The  world  to- 
day knows  that  he  loved  to  quote  one  par- 
ticular poem.  "O,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortals  Be  Proud;"  and  that  almost  uncon- 
sciously, as  in  his  first  inaugural  address  and 
in  his  great  Gettysburg  address,  his  language 
rose  into  poetic  expression  and  cadence.  The 
Gettysburg  address,  in  fact,  has  been  rear- 
ranged in  blank  metrical  form. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  public  utterances 
and  writings  that  Lincoln  revealed  the  deep 
inspiration  of  his  poetic  feeling.  He  had  a 
poet's  outlook  on  life  in  the  little  humanities 
he  loved  to  dispen.se  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
tragedies  that  enveloped  him,  in  his  humor 
and  in  his.  melancholy,  and  in  his  many  "un- 
remembered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love"  that 
s;\'eetened  the  dark  hours  of  his  tragic  life. 

The  poem  here  printed  in  full  for  the  first 
time  will  perhaps  shed  a  fresh  light  on  his 
lonely  soul.  It  was  presumed  to  have  been 
written  when  he  was  35  years  old,  a  rising 
young  lawyer  campaigning  for  the  first  time 
for  a  term  in  Congress.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  tne  emotional  conditions  under  which 
it  was  written.  The  "mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory." to  which  Lincoln  in  long  later 'years  re- 
ferred in  his  inaugural  address  were  stirring 
within  his  heart.  The  "Poor  Matthew"  men- 
tioned in  the  poem  probably  referred  to  some 
tragedy  in  his  home  town  in  Kentucky  or  In- 
diana that  left  a  shadow  over  his  youthful  life. 

The  entire  poem,  copied  from  the  original 
and  released  undei»  copyright  by  the  North 


American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.  (The  Kan-  j 
sas  City  Star  and  Other  Newspapers^ .  follows: 

MY  childhood  home  I  see  again 
And  gladden  with  the  view, 
And  slill  as  mem'ries  crowd  my  brain 
There's  sadness  in  it,  too. 

O  Memory,  thou  midway  world 

Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And  freed  from  all  that's  gross  or  vile, 

Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  vale 

All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  distant  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day 
As  brighter  tones  that,  passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall 

We  lingering  list  its  roar, 
So  memory  will- hallow  all 

We've  known,  but  know  no  more. 

Now  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bade  farewell 
To  woods,  to  field  and  scenes  of  play 

And  schoolmates  loved  so  well.  ^ 

Where  many  were  how  few  remain 

Qf  old  familiar  things. 
But  seeing  these  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day. 

How  changed  as  time  has  sped; 
Young  childhood  gone,  strong  manhood  gray, 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  hear  the  lone  survivors  tell 
How  nought  fj-om  death  could  save, 
,  Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tiead,  x 

I  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 
And  feel,  companion  of  the  dead, 

I'm  living  in  their  tombs.  * 

And  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  grave  contains, 

A  human  form  with  reason  fled 
While  wret^ihed  life  remains. 

Poor  Matthew,  once  of  genius-  bright, 

A  fortune-favored  child, 
Now  locked  for  aye  in  mental  night, 

A  haggard  madman  wild. 

Poor  Matthew,  I  have  ne'er  forgot 
When  first  with  maddened  will 

Yourself  you  maimed,  your  father  fought, 
Your  mother  strove  to  kill. 

And  terror  spread  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dang'rous  strength  to  bind. 

And  soon  a  howling  crazy  man 
Your  limbs  were  fast  confined. 

How  then  you  writhed  and  shrieked  aloud, 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared. 
And  fiendish  on  the  gaping  crowd 

With  burning  eyeballs  glared, 

And  beuged  and  swore  and  wept  and  prayed 

With  maniac  laughter  joined; 
How  painful  are  the  pains  displayed 

By  pangs  that  kill  the  mind. 

And  when  at  length,  the  drear  and  long. 
Time  soothed  your  fiercer  woes, 

How  plaintively  your  mournful  song 
Upo/i  tlie  still  night  rose. 

I've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed, 

Par  distant,  sweet  and  lone. 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  rea.son  dead  and  gone. 

To  drink  its  drams  I've  stole  away, 

Ail  silently  and  still. 
Ere  yet  the  rising  God  of  Day 

Hud  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  its  breath  and  trees  all  still 

Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round; 
Thcii'  .swelling  leans  in  dcwdrops  fell 

t)p(i)i  Ihn  Itsl'ninc  uroiind. 


But  this  is  past  and  nought  remains 

That  raised  you  o'er  the  brute; 
Your  maddening  shrieks  and  soothmg  strams 

Are  like  forever  mute. 
Now  fare  thee  well,  more  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe: 
AH  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  hand 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 
And  now  away  to  seek  some  scene 

Less  painful  than  the  last- 
Wit  h  less  of  horror  mingled  In 

The  pre.scnt  and  the  past. 
The  very  spot  where  grew  the  brepd 

That  formed  my  bones  1  see. 
Ho>v  .slransc  old  field,  on  thee  to  tread 
And  leel  I'm  part  of  Ihee. 
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INDIANA  INSPIRES 
LINCOLN'S  VERSE 


Poem  Written  When  Civil 
War  President  Visited 
Childhood  Scenes. 


By  THOMAS  B.  HENRY. 

(Copyright,   1939,   by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.) 

Washington,  March  11. — Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  rising  young  lawyer 
of  35  and  campaigning  for  his  first 
term  in  Congress  in  1844,  visited 
some  of  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood in  Indiana  and  was  so  over- 
come by  sentiment  that  he  broke 
into  verse  to  express  his  emotions. 

Lincoln  inclosed  ^his  poem,  per- 
haps the  only  one  he  ever  wrote, 
in  a  letter  to  a  certain  Andrew 
Johnson — not  the  future  President 
■ — who  presumably  had  been  a  boy- 
hood friend  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  He  also  kept  a 
copy. 

This  copy  has  just  been  depos- 
ited in  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln  Isham  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln's  granddaughter. 
She  found  it  in  her  grandfather's 
handwriting.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  entire  poem  has  ever  seen  the 
light,  although  a  few  verses  of  it 
were  published  by  Nicolai  and 
Hay,  the  official  biographers  of 
the  Civil  War  President. 

The  entire  poem,  copied  from 
the  original,  follows: 

My  childhood  home  I  see  again 

And  gladden  with  the  view. 
And  .still  as  mem'ries  crowd  my  brain 

There's  sadness  in  it,  too. 

0  memory,   thou  midway  world 
Twixt  earth  and  paradise. 

Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 
In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And  freed  from  all  that'.'!  gro.ss  or  vile, 
Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  vale 
All   bathed   in  liquid  light. 

As  distant  mountains  please  the  eye 

When   twilight    chases  day 
As   brighter  tones  that,   passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall 

We  lingering  list  its  roar, 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known,   but  know  no  more. 

Now  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bade  farewell 
To  woods,  to  fields  and  scenes  of  play 

And  schoolmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were  how  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things. 
But   seeing  these  to   mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  frlend.s  I  left  that  parting  day, 

How  changed  as  time  has  sped; 
Young    childhood    gone,    strong  manhood 
gray. 

And  halt  of  all  are  dead. 

1  heard  the  lone  survivors  tell 

How  nought  from  death  could  save. 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell 
And  every  .spot  a  grave. 


I  range  the  fields  w.ith  pensive  tread 

I  pace  the  hollow  rooms. 
And  feel,   companion  of  the  dead, 

I'm  living  in  their  tombs. 

And  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  grave  contains, 

A  human  form  with  reason  fled 
While  wretched  life  remains. 

Poor  Matthew,  once  of  genius  briplv 

A  fortune-favored  child. 
Now  locked  for  aye  in  mental  night 

A  haggard  madman  wild. 

Poor  Matthew,  I  have  ne'er  forgot 
When  first  with  maddened  wii: 

Yourself  you  maimed,  your  fathei-  r^-i-ht 
Your  mother  strove  to  kill.  '  ' 

And  terror  spread  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dang'rous  strength  to  bind. 

And  soon  a  howling  crazy  man 
Your  limbs  were  fast  confined. 

How  then  you  writhed  and  shrieked  aloud. 
Your  bones  and  sinews  bared. 

And  fiendish  on  the  gaping  crowd 
With  burning  eyeballs  glared. 

And    begged    and    swore    and    wept  and 
prayed 

With   maniac   laughter  joined: 
How  painful  are  the  pains  displayed 
.    By  pangs  that  kill  the  mind. 

And  when  at  length,  tho  drear  and  long. 
Time  soothed  your  fiercer  woes. 

How  plaintively  your  mournful  song 
Upon  the  still  night  rose. 

I've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed. 

Far  distant,    sweet  and  lone. 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  reason  dead  and  gone. 

To  drink  its  drams  I've  stole  away, 

All  silently  and  still. 
Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  dav 

Had  streaked  the  eastern  liill. 

Air  held  its  breath  and  trees  all  still 
Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round; 

Their  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 
Upon  the  list'ning  ground. 

But  this  is  past  and  nought  remains 
That  raised  you  o'er  the  brute; 

Your    maddening     shrieks     and  soothing 
strains. 
Are  alike  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well,   more  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe; 
All  mental  pangs  hy  time's  kind  hand 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

And  now  away  to  seek  some  scene 

Less  painful  than  the  last, 
With  les.s  Of  horror  mingled  in 

The  present  and  the  past, 

Th-e  very  spot  where  grew  the  bread 
That  formed   my  hones   I  see. 

How  .strange  old  field  on  thee  to  tread 
And  feel  I'm  part  of  thee. 
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Verses  By  Lincoln 
Brought  to  Light 

Poem  Inspired  by  Visit  To 
Childhood  Home 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  rising 
young  lawyer  of  35  and  cam- 
paigning for  his  first  term  in 
Congress  in  1844,  visited  some  of 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  in  In- 
diana and  was  so  overcome  by  senti- 
ment that  he  broke  into  verse  to  ex- 
press his  emotions. 

Lincoln  enclosed  this  poem,  per- 
hap^the  only  one  he  ever  wrote,  in  a 
letter  to  a  certain  Andrew  Johnson 
—not  the  future  President— v/ho 
presumably  had  been  a  boyhood 
friend  but  of  whom  nothing  further 
is  known.  He  also  kept  a  copy. 

This  copy  has  just  been  deposited 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Lincoln  Isham,  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln's  granddaughter.  She 
found  it  in  her  grandfather's  hand- 
writing. Thi'"  is  the  first  time  the 
entire  poem  I  is  ever  seen  the  light, 
although  a  verses  of  it  were  pub- 
lished by  Nicolai  and  Hay,  the  of- 
ficial biographers  of  the  Civil  War 
President. 

The  entire  poem,  copied  from  the 
original,  follows:   ,  

My  cbllUhood  home  1  see  again  ' 
And  gladden  with  the  view,  ,  - 

And  slnras  raaiu'iics  crowd  my  brain  : 
There's  sadneg^  in  it  too, 
O  Memory,  thou  midway  world  ^ 
Twixt  earth  and  paradise,  ,  ,  ,  k 
Where  tliiiiga  dccuycd  and  loved  onq; 
lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise,  > 


And  freed  from  all  that's  ^rgS&or  vile,  d 
Seem  hallowed,  pure  and'oright 
iilke  scenes  iu  some  enchanted,  y^je 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  4i§tant  mountains  please  the  eye '  J> 
iWhen^wilight  chases  day 
As  ttrM?Lec-toaes  that,  passing  by,    ,  5 
In  distance  die  away;  -i. 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall 

iWe  lingering-  list  its  roar,  ,i 

So  memory  will  hallow  all  if 

.We've  known,  but  know  no  more.  .> ' 

I&w  twenty  years  have  passed  away 
Sfiice  here  I  ha.4?  farewell 
To  woods,  tauSia.  and  scenes  of  play 
And  schoplmalee  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were  Jjow  few  remain  1  , 
Of  old  familiar  things,  ,  , 

But  seeing  th^ae  to  mind  again 
The  lost  and'  jibsent  brings. 

The  friends  1  left  that  parting  day, 
How  changed, as  time  has  sped; 
yourig  childhood  ^one,  strong  manhood 
gray. 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  hear  the  loae  survivors  tell  ^i> 

How  naught  from  death  could  save,  S  v 

Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell,  ^  ' 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, 
1  p^ce  the  hollow  rooms, 
jUni  feel,  companion  of  the  dead, 
I'm  living  in  .their  tombs. 

And  here's  an  object  more  of  dread  "■ 
.Than  aught  the  grave  contains. 
A  human  form  with  reason  fled         j  > 
While  wretched  life  remains. 

Poor  Matthew,  once  of  genius  bright, 
A  fortune-favored  child. 
Now  locked  for  aye  in  mental  night, 
A  haggard  madman  wild. 

Poor  Matthew,   I  have  ne'er  forgot 
Wiv^H  first  with  maddened  will 
Yourself    you    maimed,    your '  father 
fought, 

Tour  mother  strove  to  kill. 

And  terror  spread  and  neighbors  ran',' 
Your  dang'rous  strength  to  bind,  Jj' 
And  soon  a  howling  crazy  man  ■ ; 

,  Your  limbs  were  fast  confind.  f  i. 

How  then  you  writhgd  and  shrieked 

aloud,  »~ 
Your  bones  and  sinews  bared. 
And  fiendish  on  the  gasing  crowd 
With  burning  eye-balls  glared. 

And  begged  and  swore  and  wept  and 
prayed  i.( 
With  maniac  laughter  jpiaed;  ti. 
How  painful  are  the  pams  displayed  n 
By  pangs  that  kill  the  mind.  i'; 

And  when  at  length,  tho  drear  and 

lonr  ~" ' 

Time  sor     d  j'.cur  fiercer  woes. 
How  pla       ely  your  mournful  song 
Upon  the  i.ill  higlit  rose. 

I've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed,  .  fi 
Tar  distant,  sweet  and  lone.  iu 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed  ■> 
Of  reason  dead  and  gone.  7^ 

To  r'rink  its  drajaa.  I've  stole  away, 
All  silfiotly  and  still, 
Ere  yet  the  rising  God  of  Day 
Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  Its  -breath  and  trees  all  .sWU 
Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round; 
Their  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 
■Upon  the  list'ning  ground. 

But  this  Is  past  and  naught  remains  v  \ 
That  raised  y^i  o'er  the  orute; 
Tour  niaddsauig  shrieks  and  soothing 
strains.  ^  \ 

Are  like  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well,  more  thou  the  cause 
Than  subject  now  of  woe: 
All  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  hand  ! 
Hast  lost  the  power'to  know.  ' 

And  now  away  to  seek  some  scene  I ' 
T^ess  painful  than  the  ]asx  ; 
With  leas  of  horror  mingled  In  .. . 
The  present  and  the  past.         -  ^ 

The  very  spot  where  grew  the  bread 
That  formed  my  hones  I  see. 
How  strange  old  field  on  thee  to  tread 
And  feel  I'm  part  of  thee. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  POET 


A  manuscript  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
own  hand  which  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
Mary  Lincoln  Isham  of  Washington  ia 
of  intense  interest  to  Lincoln  students,^ 
as  it  reveals  how  Lincoln's  choice  of 
words  improved  when  he  could  give 
some  time  and  attention  to  his  written 
compositions. 

Upon  visiting  his  old  home  in  Indiana 
in  1844  he  was  stirred  to  write  some 
poetry  which  evidently  he  jotted  down 
hastily.  An  occasion  arose,  however,- 
for  him  to  submit  the  poetry  to  a  friend 
which  caused  him  to  go  over  the  manu- 
script carefully,  dividing  the  long  poem 
into  two  cantos. 

Copies  of  the  two  revised  cantos 
have  been  published,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  the  original  and  uncorrected 
manuscript  is  available.  Four  new  stan- 
zas of  poetry  which  Lincoln  failed  to 
include  in  his  revised  writing  are  now 
presented,  and  it  is  also  discovered  that 
he  wrote  one  new  stanza,  not  appearing 
in  the  original,  to  conclude  one  of  the 
cantos  after  the  revision  was  made. 

After  reading  the  first  draft  of  the 
part  of  the  poem  relating  to  the  insane 
youth,  Matthew  Gentry,  one  is  deeply 
impressed  by  Lincoln's  reaction  to  the 
tragedy  of  his  school  companion. 

It  also  appears  from  this  manuscript 
as  if  his  poem  on  "The  Bear  Hunt"  was 
also  a  part  o|  the  original  composition. 
The  two  concluding  stanzas  seem  to 
be  transition  verses  which  anticipate 
the  writing  of  a  more  pleasant  theme — 

"And  now  away  to  seek  some  scene 
Less  painful  than  the  last." 

Lincoln  left  unchanged  the  word 
joined — pronounced  by  him  "jined"  to 
rime  with  mind — indicating  that  as 
late  as  1844  it  was  in  good  usage  in  his 
vocabulary  at  least. 

The  text  as  Lincoln  first  wrote  it  is 
herewith  presented.  The  words  which 
were  discarded  for  more  satisfactory 
ones  are  placed  in  italics  and  the  sub- 
stituted expressions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  footnotes. 


My  childhood  home  I  8e«  again  1 

And  gladden  wlUi  tbe  view,  2 

And  still  aa  Ttum'rit*  ctvtcd  my  brain  S 

There's  sodnest  In  It  too.  4 

O  Memory,  thou  midway  world  3 

Twlxt  earth  and  paradise,  8 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost  7 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise,  8 

And  freed  from  all  that's  gro$»  or  vile,  » 

Seems  hallowed,  pure  and  bright  10 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  vale  11 

AU  bathed  In  Uquld  Ught.  12 

As  dittant  mountains  please  the  eye  13 

When  twilight  chases  day  14 

As  brighter  tone*  that,  passing  by,  15 

In  distance  die  away;  IS 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall  17 

We  lingering  list  its  roar  18 

So  memory  will  hallow  all  IS 

We've  known,  but  know  no  more  20 

Nova  twenty  years  have  passed  away  21 

Since  here  I  bade  farewell  22 

To  woods,  to  Mid  and  scenes  of  play  28 

And  tchoolmatei  loved  so  well.  24 


Where  many  were  hoto  few  remain  23 

Of  old  familiar  things,  26 

But  seeing  thete  to  mind  again  27 

The  lost  and  absent  brings.  28 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day,  20 

How  changed,  as  time  has  sped ;  80 
Young  childhood  gone,  strong  manhood 

gray,  81 

And  half  of  all  are  dead.  32 


I  hear  the  lone  survivors  tell  38 

How  naught  from  death  could  save,  84 

TIU  every  sound  appears  a  knell,  89 

And  every  spot  a  grave.  80 

I  range  tbe  fields  with  pensive  tread,  37 

I  pace  the  hollow  rooms,  88 

And  feel,  companion  of  the  dead,  80 

I'm  living  in  their  tombs.  40 

And  here's  an  6bject  more  of  dread  41 

Than  aught  the  grave  contains,  42 

A  human  form  with  reason  ded  48 

While  wretched  life  remains.  44 

Poor  Matthew,  once  of  genius  bright,  43 

A  fortune-favored  child,  46 

Now  locked  for  aye  in  mental  night,  47 

A  haggard  madman  wild.  48 


Poor  Matthew,  I  have  ne'er  forgot  40^ 

When  frtt  with  maddened  will  90 
Yourself  you  maimed,  yowr  father  fovght,  91 

Tour  mother  strove  to  kill.  92 

And  terror  spread  and  neighbors  ran  33 

Your  dang'rous  strength  to  bind,  34 

And  soon  a  howling  crazy  man  99 

Your  limbs  were  fast  confined.  98 

How  then  you  writhed  and  shrieked  aloud  97 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared,  38 

And  fiendish  on  the  gaping  crowd  30 

With  burning  eye-balls  glared,  00 

And  begged  and  swore  and  wept  and  prayed  61 

With  maniac  laughter  joined;  62 

How  painful  are  the  pain*  displayed  63 

By  pangs  that  kill  the  pilnd.  64 

And  when  at  length,  tho  drear  and  long  63 

Time  soothed  your  fiercer  woes,  66 

How  plaintively  your  mournful  song  67 

Upon  the  still  night  rose.  68 

I've  heard  It  oft  as  if  I  dreamed.  68 

Far  distant,  sweet  and  lone.  70 
Tbe  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed           .  71 

Of  reason  dead  and  gone.  72 

To  drink  its  dram*  I've  stole  away,  73 

AU  tilentlv  and  still,  74 

Ere  yet  the  rising  God  of  Day  73 

Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill.  70 

Air  held  it*  breath  and  tree*  all  »tiU  77 

Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round;  78 

Their  swelling  tears  In  dewdrops  fell  70 

Upon  the  list'ning  ground.  80 

But  this  Is  past  and  naught  remains  81 

That  raised  you  o'er  the  brute;  82 
Your  maddening  shrieks  and  soothing 

strains,  83 

Are  like  forever  mute.  84 


Now  fare  thee  well,  more  thou  the  cause  89 

Than  subject  now  of  woe;  86 

Ail  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  hand  87 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know.  88 

And  now  away  to  seek  some  scene  80 

Lea*  painfvl  than  the  la*t  80 

With  lest  of  horror  mingled  in  81 

The  present  and  the  past.  82 


The  very  spot  where  grew  the  bread  98 

That  formed  my  bone*  I  *ee,  84 

How  strange  old  field  on  thee  to  tread  89 

And  feel  I'm  part  of  thee.  89 


1.  childhood's 

2.  sadden 

3.  memory  crowds 

4.  pleasure 
9.  earthly 

11.  isle 

18.  dusky 

13.  bugle  notes 

21.  near 

22.  bid 


28.  and  fields 
24.  playmate 
23.  but 
27.  them 
81.  grown 
88.  loved 
88.  and 

40.  the 

41.  but 
48.  the 


43,  4«.  47,  48,  40.  30, 

31,  52— omitted 
37.  strove 
so.  gazing 

61.  pronounced  fined 

— did  not  chanKc 
63.  were  these  signs 
63.  the 
86.  thy 
07.  thy 


73.  strains 

74.  stealthily 

77.  her — "trees  with 
tbe  spell" 

78.  whose 
82.  thee 

88.  piercing 
87.  laws 


go.  00,  01,  92.  08,  04,  09,  86,  omitted  from  the 
original  text  with  the  following  new  con- 
cluding stanza  substituted: 

"0  death!  Thou  awe-inspiring  prince 
That  keepst  the  world  In  fear 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence 
And  leave  him  lingering  here." 


Lincoln,  Abraham 


Adams  and  Eve's  Wedding  Song 


When  Adam  was  created" 


Adams  and  Eve's  Wedding  Song. 
And  is  alleged  to  be  the  first  poem 
written  by  Abrahairf"  Lincoln. 
1 

"When  Adam  was  created 
He  dwelt  in  Eden's  shade, 
As  Moses  has  recorded. 
And  soon  a  bride  was  made. 
2 

The  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
Of  creatures  swarmed  around 
Before  a  bride  was  formed 
Andi  yet  no  mate  was  found 
3 

The  Lord  was  not  then  willing 
That  man  should  be  alone 
But  caused  a  sleep  upon  him 
And  took  from  him  a  bone. 
4 

And  closed  the  flesh  instead  thereof 
And  then  he  took  the  same, 
And  of  it  made  a  woman 
And  brought  her  to  the  man. 
5 

Then  Adam  he  rejoiced 

to  his  loving  bride, 
A  part  of  his  own  'body 
The  product  of  his  side. 

6 

The  woman  was  not  taken  j 
From  Adams  feet  we  see  ' 
So  he  must  not  abuse  her 
The  meaning  seems  to  be. 

7 

The  woman  was  not  taken 


From  Adams  head  we  know 
To  show  she  must  not  rule  him 
Tis  evidently  so. 

8 

The  woman  she_  was  taken 
From  under  Adams  arm 
So  she  must  be  protected 
From  injuries  and  harm. 
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LINCOLN  AWAKENS  THE  GODDESS  CALLIOPE 


The  theme  of  a  young  man's 
thoughts  in  the  Springtime  has  become 
proverbial,  but  just  as  impressive  to 
one  no  longer  young  should  be  the 
poetic  appeal  of  the  Fall  season,  if 
there  is  any  song  left  in  his  soul.  It 
was  in  October  that  Lincoln,  after  an 
absence  of  fourteen  years,  visited  the 
Indiana  home  of  his  youth,  and  was 
moved  to  express  himself  in  verse. 
Sometime  later  he  sent  to  a  friend  the 
lines  of  his  favorite  poem,  "Immor- 
tality," by  Knox  and  stated,  "I  would 
give  all  I  am  worth  and  go  in  riebt, 
to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I 
think  that  is." 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  poetry  Lin- 
coln composed  on  that  October  visit  to 
the  old  home  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  muse  to  any  extent,  but  most  cer- 
tainly he  did  awaken  the  goddess  of 
poetry  by  his  works  and  deeds.  A  whole 
troup  of  Calliope's  train  were  moved 
to  sing  about  the  humble  martyr  of 
cabin  origin  and  eternal  destiny.  Deeds 
that  have  inspired  the  writing  of  so 
many  tributes  by  the  chief  singers  in 
modern  poetry  are  more  important 
than  the  ability  of  one  pen  to  write 
"Immortality." 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
usual amount  of  attention  paid  in  In- 
diana to  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
birthday  this  Fall,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, his  best  known  lines  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  are  selected  for  this  issue  of 
the  bulletin. 

It  is  strange  that  there  is  nowhere 
available  an  exhaustive  index  to  the 
poems  written  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation has  such  a  task  under  way,  but 
the  tremendous  volume  of  verse  ap- 
pearing in  so  many  different  sources 
almost  overwhelms  one.  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  Fall  days,  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  glance  over  the  un- 
reaped  fields  of  Lincoln  verse,  where 
the  harvester  has  scarcely  put  forth  a 
single  sickle. 

Periodicals. — There  are  considerably 
over  3,000  separately  bound  magazine 
articles  in  the  Foundation  Library, 
and,  although  the  title  of  a  poem  is 
often  found  in  the  title  index,  no  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  make  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  poetry. 

Anthologies. — There  are  a  few  an- 
thologies of  Lincoln  poetry  which  have 
been  contributed  by  those  familiar 
with  the  life  of  Lincoln,  and  whose 


works  have  found  a  place  in  the  librar- 
ies of  Lincolniana.  This  would  possibly 
be  the  logical  place  to  begin  an  exten- 
sive compilation. 

Separately    Printed  Poems. — The 

subject  index  of  the  Foundation  re- 
veals that  there  are  176  separately 
printed  poems  in  the  library  which 
have  been  accepted  as  Lincolniana  ti- 
tles. Some  of  these  items  are  books  of 
three  hundred  pages  or  more,  which 
run  into  seven  cantos,  while  others 
are  but  a  few  lines  on  a  folder. 

Occasional  Poems  in  Lincolniana. — 
In  the  more  than  6,000  Lincoln  vol- 
umes in  the  Foundation  Library,  there 
has  never  been  an  attempt  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  each  separate  piece  of 
poetry.  It  would  be  difficult  to  even 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of 
poems  that  might  be  gleaned  from  this 
source. 

Scattered  Poems  in  Collateral  Books. 
— There  are  two  shelves  in  the  Collat- 
eral Library  of  the  Foundation  con- 
taining over  100  books  which  have  been 
acquired  because  they  include  one  or 
more  Lincoln  poems,  but  this  does  not 
approach  numerically  the  great  quan- 
tity of  Lincoln  poems  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  thousands  of  books  classi- 
fied in  other  sections  of  a  Lincoln  col- 
lateral library. 

Music  Portfolios. — Just  how  closely 
musical  compositions,  with  words  set 
to  music,  should  be  associated  in  a 
poetry  catalogxie  is  problematical.  The 
Foundation  has  already  published  a 
check  book  on  sheet  music  with  214, 
not  including  variants,  of  the  num- 
bers containing  words  as  well  as 
scores.  But  this  does  not  take  care  of 
the  hundreds  of  pieces  of  music  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  broadsides 
which  do  not  fall  in  the  plan  of  the 
above  mentioned  check  list. 

Broadsides. — Most  of  the  separately 
printed  pieces  of  Lincoln  poetry  are  to 
be  found  in  the  form  of  broadsides. 
They  are  legion,  and  almost  impossible 
to  assemble  with  any  degree  of  com- 
pleteness. 

Programs. — One  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful fields  investigated  by  searchers  for 
Lincoln  poems,  outside  the  accepted 
field  of  exclusive  Lincolniana,  is  the 
enormous  collection  of  Lincoln  pro- 
grams which  can  be  found  in  almost 
any  large  Lincoln  collection.  This  is 
another  unrecorded  mass  of  source  ma- 
terial. 


Manuscript  Poetry. — Possibly  the 
most  inaccessible  of  all  the  sources  of 
poetry  are  the  original  manuscripts 
signed  by  authors.  Most  of  these  prob- 
ably are  not  found  in  print  and  for 
that  reason  might  not  be  eligible  for 
listing  in  a  major  file  of  all  known  Lin- 
coln poetry. 

Newspapers. — Here  is  one  source 
which  will  never  be  exhausted,  yet,  it 
is  just  here  that  the  Foundation  has 
begun  its  systematic  compilation 
which  may  eventually  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  an  exhaustive  anthology 
of  Lincoln  poetry.  It  may  be  putting 
"the  cart  before  the  horse"  by  starting 
at  the  place  most  likely  to  be  incom- 
plete in  the  end,  yet,  necessity  seems 
to  demand  some  organization  of  clip- 
pings. To  date,  the  Foundation  has 
filed  under  the  name  of  the  author, 
over  1,000  different  poems  with  three 
index  cards  for  each  piece  of  poetry, 
author,  subject  and  first  line.  Each 
poem  is  mounted  on  a  uniform  size 
paper. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

A  peaceful  life, — just  toil  and  rest — 

All  his  desire; — 
To  read  the  books  he  liked  the  best 

Beside  the  cabin  fire — 
God's  work  and  man's; — to  peer  sometimes 

Above  the  page,  in  smouldering  gleams. 
And  catch,  like  far  heroic  rhymes, 

The  monarch  of  his  dreams. 

A  peaceful  life; — to  hear  the  low 

Of  pastured  herds. 
Or  woodman's  axe  that,  blow  on  blow. 

Fell  sweet  as  rhythmic  words. 
And  yet  there  stirred  within  his  breast 

A  fateful  pulse  that,  like  a  roll 
Of  drums,  made  high  above  his  rest 

A  tumult  in  his  soul. 

A  peaceful  life!  .  .  .  They  hailed  him  even 

As  one  was  hailed 
Whose  open  palms  were  nailed  toward 
Heaven 

When  prayers  nor  aught  availed. 
And,  lo,  he  paid  the  selfsame  price 

To  lull  a  nation's  awful  strife 
And  will  us,  through  the  sacrifice 

Of  self,  his  peaceful  life. 
From  Home  Folks  copyright  1900-1928.  Uned 
by  special  permiaslon  of  the  Publisher,  Tho 
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proverbial,  but  just  as  impressive  to 
one  no  longer  young  should  be  the 
poetic  appeal  of  the  Fall  season,  if 
there  is  any  song  left  in  his  soul.  It 
was  in  October  that  Lincoln,  after  an 
absence  of  fourteen  years,  visited  the 
Indiana  home  of  his  youth,  and  was 
moved  to  express  himself  in  verse. 
Sometime  later  he  sent  to  a  friend  the 
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It  is  not  likely  that  the  poetry  Lin- 
coln composed  on  that  October  visit  to 
the  old  home  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  muse  to  any  extent,  but  most  cer- 
tainly he  did  awaken  the  goddess  of 
poetry  by  his  works  and  deeds.  A  whole 
troup  of  Calliope's  train  were  moved 
to  sing  about  the  humble  martyr  of 
cabin  origin  and  eternal  destiny.  Deeds 
that  have  inspired  the  writing  of  so 
many  tributes  by  the  chief  singers  in 
modern  poetry  are  more  important 
than  the  ability  of  one  pen  to  write 
"Immortality." 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
usual amount  of  attention  paid  in  In- 
diana to  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
birthday  this  Fall,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, his  best  known  lines  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  are  selected  for  this  issue  of 
the  bulletin. 

It  is  strange  that  there  is  nowhere 
available  an  exhaustive  index  to  the 
poems  written  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation has  such  a  task  under  way,  but 
the  tremendous  volume  of  verse  ap- 
pearing in  so  many  different  sources 
almost  overwhelms  one.  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  Fall  days,  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  glance  over  the  un- 
reaped  fields  of  Lincoln  verse,  where 
the  harvester  has  scarcely  put  forth  a 
single  sickle. 

Periodicals. — There  are  considerably 
over  3,000  separately  bound  magazine 
articles  in  the  Foundation  Library, 
and,  although  the  title  of  a  poem  is 
often  found  in  the  title  index,  no  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  make  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  poetry. 

Anthologies. — There  are  a  few  an- 
thologies of  Lincoln  poetry  which  have 
been  contributed  by  those  familiar 
with  the  life  of  Lincoln,  and  whose 


works  have  found  a  place  in  the  librar- 
ies of  Lincolniana.  This  would  possibly 
be  the  logical  place  to  begin  an  exten- 
sive compilation. 

Separately    Printed  Poems. — The 

subject  index  of  the  Foundation  re- 
veals that  there  are  176  separately 
printed  poems  in  the  library  which 
have  been  accepted  as  Lincolniana  ti- 
tles. Some  of  these  items  are  books  of 
three  hundred  pages  or  more,  which 
run  into  seven  cantos,  while  others 
are  but  a  few  lines  on  a  folder. 

Occasional  Poems  in  Lincolniana. — 
In  the  more  than  6,000  Lincoln  vol- 
umes in  the  Foundation  Library,  there 
has  never  been  an  attempt  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  each  separate  piece  of 
poetry.  It  would  be  difficult  to  even 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of 
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taining over  100  books  which  have  been 
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tity of  Lincoln  poems  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  thousands  of  books  classi- 
fied in  other  sections  of  a  Lincoln  col- 
lateral library. 

Music  Portfolios. — Just  how  closely 
musical  compositions,  with  words  set 
to  music,  should  be  associated  in  a 
poetry  catalogue  is  problematical.  The 
Foundation  has  already  published  a 
check  book  on  sheet  music  with  214, 
not  including  variants,  of  the  num- 
bers containing  words  as  well  as 
scores.  But  this  does  not  take  care  of 
the  hundreds  of  pieces  of  music  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  broadsides 
which  do  not  fall  in  the  plan  of  the 
above  mentioned  check  list. 

Broadsides. — Most  of  the  separately 
printed  pieces  of  Lincoln  poetry  are  to 
be  found  in  the  form  of  broadsides. 
They  are  legion,  and  almost  impossible 
to  assemble  with  any  degree  of  com- 
pleteness. 

Programs. — One  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful fields  investigated  by  searchers  for 
Lincoln  poems,  outside  the  accepted 
field  of  exclusive  Lincolniana,  is  the 
enormous  collection  of  Lincoln  pro- 
grams which  can  be  found  in  almost 
any  large  Lincoln  collection.  This  is 
another  unrecorded  mass  of  source  ma- 
terial. 


Manuscript  Poetry. — Possibly  the 
most  inaccessible  of  all  the  sources  of 
poetry  are  the  original  manuscripts 
signed  by  authors.  Most  of  these  prob- 
ably are  not  found  in  print  and  for 
that  reason  might  not  be  eligible  for 
listing  in  a  major  file  of  all  known  Lin- 
coln poetry. 

Newspapers. — Here  is  one  source 
which  will  never  be  exhausted,  yet,  it 
is  just  here  that  the  Foundation  has 
begun  its  systematic  compilation 
which  may  eventually  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  an  exhaustive  anthology 
of  Lincoln  poetry.  It  may  be  putting 
"the  cart  before  the  horse"  by  starting 
at  the  place  most  likely  to  be  incom- 
plete in  the  end,  yet,  necessity  seems 
to  demand  some  organization  of  clip- 
pings. To  date,  the  Foundation  has 
filed  under  the  name  of  the  author, 
over  1,000  different  poems  with  three 
index  cards  for  each  piece  of  poetry, 
author,  subject  and  first  line.  Each 
poem  is  mounted  on  a  uniform  size 
paper. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

A  peaceful  life, — just  toil  and  rest — 

All  his  desire; — 
To  read  the  books  he  liked  the  best 

Beside  the  cabin  fire — 
God's  work  and  man's; — to  peer  sometimes 

Above  the  page,  in  smouldering  gleams. 
And  catch,  like  far  heroic  rhymes. 

The  monarch  of  his  dreams. 

A  peaceful  life; — to  hear  the  low 

Of  pastured  herds. 
Or  woodman's  axe  that,  blow  on  blow, 

Fell  sweet  as  rhythmic  words. 
And  yet  there  stirred  within  his  breast 

A  fateful  pulse  that,  like  a  roll 
Of  drums,  made  high  above  his  rest 

A  tumult  in  his  soul. 

A  peaceful  life!  .  .  .  They  hailed  him  even 

As  one  was  hailed 
Whose  open  palms  were  nailed  toward 
Heaven 

When  prayers  nor  aught  availed. 
And,  lo,  he  paid  the  selfsame  price 

To  lull  a  nation's  awful  strife 
And  will  us,  through  the  sacrifice 

Of  self,  his  peaceful  life. 
From  Home  Folks  copyright  1900-1928.  tTsed 
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Meridan  Record  (Conn) 
Feb  12,  1956 


Lincoln  Turned  His  Hand 
To  Rhymed  Verse,  Too  v^z. 

It  appears  with  other  verses,  "To 


NEWPORT,  R.  I.,  Feb.  12  C5P) 
Among  the  millions  who  have 
sensed  the  majestic  poetry  in  Lin- 
coln's Gettjsburg  Address,  few 
lave  known  that  Abrahami  Lincoln 
turned  his  hand  earher  in  life  to 
jrhymed  verse. 

Harold  Gammans  —  Lincoln 
scholar,  author  of  bocl^s  on  Lin- 
coln and  Lincolnian  drama  —  t.'> 
lay  suggested  that  some  of  the 
!i;ivil  War  President's  verses  pos- 
sess such  lyrio  quality  that  they 
could  be  sung  to  music.  In  fact, 
he  has  tried  his  hand  at  fitting 
Ithree  to  music. 

{  One,  he  thinks  goes  well  with 
minor  adaption  to  music  of  Franz 
Schubert's  "Hark,  Hark,  the 
Lark."  Another,  he  thinks  could 
be  sung  well  to  any  of  three  long- 
establisHed  hymn  tunes. 

Gammans  calls  attention  to  Lin- 
coln's lines  "To  Rosa,"  written  for 
the  daughter  of  a  hotel  landlord. 


Linnie"  —  Rosa's  sister  —  in  the 
George  S.  Miner  Lincoln  collection 
at  the  University   of  Rochester, 
Gammans  says. 
He  quotes  this  first  stanza: 
"You  are  young  and  I  am  older, 
"You  are  hopeful,  I  am  not. 
"Enjoy  life  ere  it  grows  colder, 
'Pluck  the  roses  ere  they  rot." 
He  suggests  the  cadence  of  Lin- 
coln's "Memory",  written  in  1846, 
would  fit  well  with  some  familiar 
hymn  tunes.  He  offers  these  first 
two  stanzas : 

"My  childhood's  home  I  iee 
again 

"And  sadden  at  the  view, 

"And  still  as  memory  crowds 
my  brain 

"There's  pleasure  in  it,  too. 

"Oh  memory  from  midway 
world 

"  'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 
"Where    scenes    decayed  and 


loved  ones  lost 

'In  dreamy  shadows  rise." 
•  Gammans  says  he  is  adding  a 
slim  volume,  "Lincoln  Songs"  as  a 
supplement  to  an  earlier  work, 
"Lincoln  Names  and  Epithets," 
which  told  of  the  many  names, 
complimentary  and  otherwise,  ap- 
plied to  the  Civil  War  President. 


Tirrell,  John  F, ,  Jr. 

r 
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I  LINCOLN- 
ON  FEAR 

(Anecdotes  ef  Lincoln — No.  SSlI 

I  have  pondered  on  a  statement 

spoken  in  a  sportive  vein) 
That  was  made  by  Lincoln,  and 
from 

which  there  may  be  much  to  gala. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  dangei's 

that  beset  his  life,  one  day— - 
Over-critical  of  self,  it  seems, 

for  such  was  Lincoln's  way. 

Lincoln's  attitude  towards  danger, 

and  the  threats  upon  his  life. 
Were  of  great  concern  to  friends* 

in  days  when  both  were  truly  vita^ 
He  had  quite  a  fatalistic  view 

of  caution,  guards  and  such; 
And  to  saunter  unprotected,  e'en 

at  night,  he  ventured  much, 

There  were  many  threats  by  mail 
that   he,   throughout   the  years, 
received. 

With  a  mass  assault  by  Richmond 
men, 

more  recently  conceived. 
But,  the  President  adopted 

such  a  fatalistic  view. 
That  his  friends  accepted  there  was 
naught 

that  they  could  say  or  do. 

But,  the  point  I  wish  to  note, 

and  to  embellish  for  you  here. 
Is  the  concept  Lincoln  had 

concerning  bravery  and  fear 
I  have  noted  that  he  spoke 

in  sportive,  self  effacing  vein; 
For,   he   doubted   he'd   be  always 
brave, 

if  faced  with  death  or  pain. 

Lincoln  said  that  he  apprai,sed  him* 
self, 

as  coward  in  a  sense; 
But,  in  one  respect,  he  thought, 
for  him,  there  eould  be  some  de- 
fense. 

Physically,  danger  had,  he  said, 

no  lure  for  him  a(  all. 
But,  in  one  regard,  in  danger, 

Lincoln  felt  he'd  meet  the  call. 
If  a  moral  issue  were  at  stake, 

he  felt  he  would  not  fail  — 
For  the  cause  of  Truth  has  its 

demand,    alike,    on    .strong  and 
frail — 

To  accept  whatever  dangers. 

physical  or  otherwise. 
For  he  felt,  to  m<^et  the  challenge, 

Ui  the  test,  his  xoul  would  rise. 

As  for  disregard  of  danger, 

from  a  mad  assassin's  hand  - 
In  a  thousand  ways.  It  seemed  tA 
him, 

his  murder  could  be  planned. 
And  the  role  of  guards,  fiial  irk<Kl 
him,    might    bo    always   quite  in 
vuln.  ~ 


.Such  an  attitude,  his  recklesNnesHi, 
might  very  well  explain. 
Contmued  on  Page  Six 
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Wednesday,  January  7,  1958 


BOSTON'S  POLITICAL  TIMES 


Indianapolis  News 
February  12,  1958 


Lincolniana 

Young  Abe  Lincoln  is  often  thought 
of  as  a  grave  fellow  who  spent  all  of 
his  time  in  study  and  self-improve- 
ment. Yet  the  earliest  known  sample 
of  his  handwriting  shows  a  saving 
grace  of  humor  and  an  ability  to  laugh 
at  himself.  He  wrote: 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
His  hand  and  pen. 

He  will  be  good. 
But  God  knowM  when. 


Brovm  Daily  Herald 
Providence,  Rhode  Isleuid 
February  11,  1959 


Lincoln 's  Letters  on  Exhibit 


"In    eighteen    sixty- three,  with 
pomp 

and  mighty  swell, 
"Me  and  Jeff's  Confederatey  went 

forth  to  sack  Phil-del. 
'The  Yankees  they  got  arter  us  ar*d 

gin  us  particjilar  hell 
"And  we  skedaddled  back  again 

and  didn't  sack  Phil-del." 
Thus  scribbled  Abraham  Lincoln 


in  a  humorous  mood  two  weeks 
after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
"Gen.  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North, 
written  by  himself",  is  the  title 
of  the  verse. 

It  is  one  of  a  collection  of  pa- 
pers of  John  Hay,  Lincoln's  war- 
time secretary,  given  to  Brown 
last  year  by  John  Hay  Whitney, 
American  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  and  Hay's  grandson.  It 
appears  with  sixty  letters  and 
I  manuscripts  of  Lincoln  on  display 
in  the  John  Hay  Libraiy  com- 
memorating the  150th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birthday. 

"The  Tycoon  was  in  very  good 
humor.  Eearly  in  the  morning  he 
scribbled  this  doggerel  and  gave 
it  to  me,"  wrote  Hay  in  his  diary. 

Also  included  in  the  exhibition 
is  a  letter  of  1863  addressed  to  a 
group  of  Ohio  politicians  who  had 
protested  the  "banishment"  of 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  a  leading 
copperhead  who  had  been  arrested 
by  Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside,  later  gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island.  This  is  the 
public  announcement  of  the  let- 
ter's existence,  and  is  of  impor- 
tance to  historians. 


Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
Rhode  Island 
February  11,  1959 


Humomt  and  War  Leader 


Exhibit  Shows  Lincoln  as  Both 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  humor- 
ist, and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
war  leader,  both  are  projected 
by  writings  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator now  on  public  display 
at  the  John  Hay  Library  ~  of 
Brown  University  in  commem- 
oration of  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

A  long-lost  bit  of  comic  verse, 
scribbled  by  Lincoln  two  weeks 
after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
is  among  60  of  his  letters  and 
manuscripts  on  display. 

It  came  to  light  among  a  col- 
lection of  papers  of  John  Hay. 
Lincoln's  secretary,  and  was 
presented  last  year  to  Brown 
University  by  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney, American  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  and  Hay's  grand- 
son. 

Tlie  humorous  piece  had  been 
mentioned  in  Hay's  diary  on 
July  19,  1863.  in  these  words:  - 
"The  Tycoon  w-as  in  a  very 
good  humor.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  scribbled  this  dog- 
gerel and  gave  it  to  me."  The 
"doggerel",  however,  was  left 
out  of  Hay's  diary. 

The  verse  found  in  Brown 
University's  Hay  collection  is 
undoubtedly  in  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing and  carries'  the  foot- 
note, "'Written  Sunday  morn- 
ing, July  19.  1863,  attest,  John 
Hay." 

Titled    by    Lincoln  himself, 
"Gen.    Lee's    Invasion    of  the 
North,"  it  reads: 
"In   1863,   with   pomp  and 

mighty  swell, 
Me  and  Jeff's  Confederates 
went  forth  to  sack 
Phil-del. 
The  Yankees  they  got  arter 
us  and  gin  us  particular 
hell 

And    we    skedaddled  back 
again  and  didn't  sack 
Phil-del." 
Historians  may  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  original  of  a 
Lincoln  letter  addi-esscd  in  1863 
to  a  group  of  Ohio  politiciaiis 
who  had  protested  the  "banish- 
ment" of  Clement  L.  'Vailandig- 
ham,  a  leading  Copperliead.  He 
had  been  arrested  by  Gen.  A^m- 
brose  E.  Burnside.  later  gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island,  for  alleg- 
edly treasonable  utterances.  i 


^^^>X^^^  y^-^  ^^-»  i^r'C^  yC?*^**, 


This  letter  also  on  display, 
finds  Lincoln  discussing  the 
broad  principles  of  support  of 
the  government  in  time  of  war. 
He  requested  the  signature  of 
the  group  to  a  three-point  state, 
ment  of  loyalty  to  the  Union. 
A  blank  page  was  left  at  the 

I  end  for  their  signatures,  but  the 
page  remained  blank.  They  re- 
fused  to   commit  them.selves 

'  under  the  terms  laid  down  by 
the  President. 

I  The  text  of  the  document  is 
among  published  Lincoln 
papers,  but  the  original  carry- 
ing his  signature  was  believed 
lost  until  it  turned  up  among 
possessions  of  Vallandigham's 
descendants.  Later  it  found  its 
place  in  Brown  University's  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Lincolniana. 

This  is  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement of  its  existence. 


The  current  exhibition  takes 
its  title,  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
His  Hand  and  Pen,"  fi'om  one 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  early  copy 
books.  It  includes  a  variety  of 
autographed  manuscripts  dating 
from  1824  to  1865. 

One  interesting  early  item  is 
about  his  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Linkhorn,  "entering  400 
acres  of  land"  on  a  U,S,  Treas- 
ury warrant.  It  is  followed  by 
the  important  muster  roll  of 
the  cavalry  company  the  Civil 
War  president  commanded  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War.  It  bears 
his  signature. 

Also  there  are  papers  from 
the  files  of  the  three  law  firms 
of  which  Lincoln  was  a  mem- 
ber, a  list  of  his  law  cases  and 
a  paper  bag  relating  to  the  Il- 
linois Central  litigation,  his 
most  prominent  legal  case. 

War  documents  begin  with 
'messages  urging  the  relief  of 


'Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  Among  the  Treasurv  rh=«  +^        '  ' 

suuu  aeai  Decause  they  give  us  acceptance  of  Chase's  rP<:iVn= 

t  otble''°'  no|tion^  document  SveTS 

J  ;  chagrin  by  Chase.  I 

More  than  a  dozen  letters  to'~   — 

Union  generals    show  Lincoln! 
taking  active  command  of  mili- 
tary forces  while  General  Me-' 
Clellan  was  tied  up  before  Rich- 1 
mond  in  1862.  He  urged  Gen- 
eral Fremont  not  "to  lose  a 
minute  in  the  effort  to  trap 
Stonewall    Jackson"    on  the 
Shenandoah  Valley. 

Freemont  had  his  own  plans. 
"I  see  you  are  at  Moorefield," 
I  the  President  wired  him  later. 
I  "You  were  ordered  to  march  to, 
Harrisonburg.  What  does  this! 
mean?"  i 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  not) 
trapped.    He    got    away  and! 
joined  Robert  E.  Lee.  j 
A  letter  dealing  masterfully 
with  the  ticklish  situation  posed 
by ^  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of 
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This  original  document  is  a  part  of  the  John  Hay  Collection  of  the  Browi 
University  Library,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


anonymously,  the  identity  of  the 
author  was  known  by  Lincoln's  as- 
sociates. Ward  H.  Lamon's  biography 
"The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  From 
His  Birth  To  His  Inauguration  as 
President"  Jarnes  R.  Osgood  and  Com- 
pany, 1872,  pages  317-318,  carries  the 
statement  that,  "The  circumstances 
(of  the  murder  case)  impressed  him 
very  deeply  with  the  insufTiciency  and, 
danger  of  'circumstantial  evidence;' 
so  much  so,  that  he  not  only  wrote 
the  following  account  to  Speed  (June 
19,  1811),  but  another  more  extended 
one,  which  v/as  printed  in  a  news- 
paper published  at  Quincy,  HI." 

In  regard  to  Lincoln's  labors  for 
art's  sake  the  Lamon  biography 
carries  the  following  comment  con- 
cerning Lincoln's  literary  treatment 


of  the  Trailor  murder  case:  "There  is 
nothing  constrained,  and  nothing 
studied  or  deliberate  about  it;  but  its 
simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  artless 
grace  make  it  a  model  of  English 
composition."  A  further  statement 
about  Lincoln's  prose,  in  connection 
with  his  treatment  of  the  murder  case 
was  that,  "He  never  says  more  nor 
less  than  he  ought,  and  never  makes 
use  of  a  word  that  he  could  have 
changed  for  a  better." 

After  publication  in  the  Quincy 
Whig  Lincoln's  article  was  copied  a 
week  later  by  the  Sangumo  Journal. 
This  conti-ibution  in  prose  undoubtedly 
resulted  from  the  literary  friendship 
between  I>inooln  and  Johnston.  The 
article  is  well  written  and  would  merit 
publication,  even  anonym.ously,  in  a 


modern  periodical.  (See  "The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln" 
Volume  I,  1824-1848,  pages  371-376). 

In  1858  while  Lincoln  was  the  guest 
of  a  Winchester,  Illinois  hotel  pio- 
prietor,  he  had  occasion  to  write  some 
verses  in  the  autograph  album  of  the 
two  daughters  of  the  innkeeper,  Rosa 
and  Linnie  Haggard.  These  original 
verses,  (the  manuscripts  are  the  prop- 
erty E.  G.  Miner  of  Rochester,  New 
York)  follow: 

"To  Rosa— 

"You  are  young,  and  I  am  older; 
You  are  hopeful,  I  am  not — 
Enjoy  life,  ere  it  grow  colder — 
Pluck  the  roses  ere  they  rot. 

"Teach  your  beau  to  heed  the  lay — 
That  sunshine  soon  is  lost  in  shade — 
That  noiv's  as  good  as  any  day — 
To  take  thee,  Rosa,  ere  she  fade. 

"Winchester,  Sep.  28,  1858.  A.  Lin- 
coln—" 

The  verse  "To  Linnie"  written  two 
days  later  on  September  30,  1858  fol- 
lows : 

"To  Linnie— 

"A  sweet  plaintive  song  did  I  hear. 
And  I  fancied  that  she  was  the 
singer — 

May  emotions  as  pure,  as  that  song 
set  a-stir 

Be  the  worst  that  the  future  shall 
bring  her. 

"Winchester  Sept.  30— ,1,858— A.  Lin- 
coln—" 

Lincoln  is  also  known  to  have 
written,  while  a  Springfield  lawyer, 
some  rather  undignified  lines  incorp- 
orating spoonei'isnis  — Tvhich  arc  do- 
fined  as  a  transposition  of  sounds, 
usually  the  initial  sounds  of  two  or 
more  words.  The  dictionary  gives  an 
example:  "A  blushing  crow  for  a 
crushing  blow."  The  use  of  spooner- 
isms was  a  highly  popular  form  of 
humor  in  frontier  days.  One  such  pro- 
duction in  Lincoln's  hand  is  owned  by 
Nathaniel  E.  Stein,  a  former  president 
of  The  Manuscript  Society.  Lincoln's 
"Short  Short  Story"  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  facsimile  in  the  Fall  1956 
issue  of  Gentry  Magazine. 

As  president  of  the  United  States 
Lincoln  on  occasion  continued  to  com- 
pose doggerel  verse.  Two  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  Lincoln 
wrote  a  humorous  piece  which  was 
mentioned  in  John  Hay's  diary,  under 
the  date  of  July  19,  1863.  The  entry 
(deleted  in  part  in  Hay's  three  volume 
published  diary)  follows:  "The  Tycoon 
was  in  a  very  good  humor.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  scribbled  this  dog- 
gerel and  gave  it  to  me."  This  original 
verse  in  Lincoln's  handwritting  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Brown  University  col- 
lection: 

"Gen.  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North 
written  by  himself. 

"In  eighteen  sixty  three,  with  pomp 
and  mighty  swell /Me  and  Jeff's 
Confederacy,  went  forth  to  sack 
Phil-del/The  Yankees  they  got  arter 
us,  and  gin  us  particular  hell/And 
we  skidaddled  back  again,  and 
didn't  sack  Phil-del."/ 

Below  this  verse  Lincoln's  private 
secretary  appended  the  following  in- 


forriiation:  "Written  SunJay  IMorning 
July  10,  1363  Attest  John  Hay." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  tried  his  hand  at  versifying  on 
several  occasions  in  his  career.     It  was  never  more 
than  doggerel,  and  quite  often  in  the  crude  vernac- 
ular of  the  backwoods  he'd  known  in  his  youth. 

One  of  his  earliest  efforts  was  some  political 
verse,  dashed  off  during  the  Jackson-Adams  campaign: 

"Let  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 
And  never  brought  to  mind; 
May  Jackson  be  our  President 
And  Adams  left  behind," 

In  1844,  after*  visiting  for  the  first  and  only 
time  the  Indiana  scenes  of  his  childhood,  he  penned: 

"My  childhood  home  I  see  again 
And  sadden  with  the  view; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain. 
There's  pleasure  in  it  too," 

On  July  19,   1863,  two  weeks  after  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  he  scribbled  this  doggerel,  entitled: 

"•General  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North, 
written  by  himself 

In  eighteen  sixty  three,  with  pomp 

and  mighty  swell. 
Me  and  Jeff's  Confederacy,  went  forth 

to  sack  Pliil-del. 
The  Yeuikees  they  got  eirter  us,  and  gin 

us  partic'lar  hell. 
And  we  skedaddled  back  again,  and  didn't 

sack  Phil-del." 

Lincoln,  on  an  earlier  occasion  when  he  was  a  cir 
cuit  lawyer,  wrote  this  bit  of  foolery  for  a  Spring- 
field court  bailiff: 

"He  said  he  was  riding  on  a  jass-ack,  through 
a  patton-cotch ,  when  the  animal  steered  at  a 
scunip,  and  throwed  hini  in  a  forner  of  the 
kence,  and  broke  his  pishing  fole." 


315  SOUTH  ROSE  ST.   KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


TEL.  FI.  5  -  7092 


Alexis  A.  Praus,  Director 


RutL  Howard,  Curator  of  Education 


Corwin  Rife,  Curator  of  Exkihiis 


October  25,  1961 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
Lincoln  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Gerald: 

Always  enjoy  Lincoln  Lore  and  especially  liked  "Lincoln:  Poet 
or  lihymester" . 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  following,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already. 
Lincoln  could  hardly  have  written  Joilny  Kongapod's  obituary 
since  its  origin  is  credited  to  La  Hire,  a  French  soldier  and  swash- 
buckler of  the  15  century.      In  1862  George  Mc  Donald,  in  David 
Elginbrod  ,  made  the  following  epitaph  well-known: 


*  See  Playing  Cards,  W.  Gurney  Benham,  Spring  Books,  London,  date? 


Here  lie  I,  Martin  Elginbrod 
Have  mercy  on  my  soul  Lord  God! 
As  I  would  do,  if  I  were  God 
And  Thou  wert  Martin  Elginbrod. 


Best  from, 


Alexis  A.  Praus  ,  Director 


AAP:mh 


October  26,  1961 


Mr.  Alexis  A.  Praus,  Director 
Ifeilaaazoo  Public  Miseum 
315  Soiith  Rose  Street 
Kalamzoo,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr»  Praus : 

Many  thanJcs  for  jour  fine  letter  of  October  ?5th.    I  always 
like  to  hear  froia  readers  of  Lincoln  Lore.    Tou  were  kind  to  Btat«  that 
you  found  the  recent  issue  containing  the  article  "Lincoln,  Poet  or 
Rhyiaester"  of  interest. 

I  affi  indeed  grateful  to  you  for  the  epitaph  by  George  yjcDomld 
(1862)  that  api?earea  in  "David  Blginbrod".    This  reference  will  certainly 
find  a  place  in  our  filec. 

Tours  sincerely. 


R.  Gerald  McWn-try 


AM.  ROMirr  a  COOK 

MAMOTNCIt.  KAMM 


ilri 


yn  thU  Mi,  I  Uf«k«  tiM  MMidifrAU  jminm 

A.  llMdtlA." 


Wtttf*  M  it  -te  t«  hsll-.    I  will  iatijrTSonr^ 


Uhm  Adam  va5  Cr«atad 

A«  MotM  hat  r^coW*!,  ^ 
And  Soon  a  brid*  waa  Md«. 

Tta  tbousind  tlMt  tan  thoasasd 
Of  Creat4urafl  Svaraad  artmod 
B»for«  a  bridt  was  forMd, 
And  9«t  DO  nat*  vaa  found. 

Iba  'Lord  vaa  not  WLllinc 
Ihat  Mui  Shoold  b«  Alona 
Bat  Q«wd  a  SlMp  Opon  hia 
And  firoB  him  took  a  boo*. 


And  ClOMd  tht  fl«th  instead  tharaof , 
And  than  h«  took  th«  Saa* 
And  of  It  Md«  a  woMan, 
And  brought  her  to  the  ma. 

Than  Adas  ha  rejoiced 
To  see  his  lorlng  bride 
A  part  of  his  own  bodj 
The  proudest  of  his  Side* 

The  woaan  vas  not  taken 
Froa  Adaa's  feet  we  see, 
So  *he  anst  not  abuse  her. 
The  Meaning  seeas  to  be.** 

ITha  woaan  vas  not  taken 

F^roa  Adaa's  head,  ve  know, 

To  Shov  3he  nust  not  rule  hla- 

'Tis  eridently  So.  ' 

lha  voaaa  She  was  takan 
Froa  under  Adsa's  Am 
So  She  Bust  be  protected 
Froa  injuries  And  hara. 


Ihis  tdac  vas  writ  tea  by  Llneoln  when  his  onlj  sitter.  Sank  Llneoln, 
aarriad  Aaron  Oricsbj,  and  eanf  by  the  Ilnooln  faailj  at  tha  UA 
wadrtlnc  in  Spencer  Co.  Ittdiana«  1662. 


Linooln  vas  1?  years  of  aga. 


%%U  »artr*  X  lwv«  wUM  it  •iMljr 
tkat  all  tiM  wAMtmhmmm  «f  oar  mUm  hm 
irty,  tlMMfiart  biwurt  «f  tldt  ptrty  of 
M  M  to  AdimiMut  or  proidoo  U  BmomA« 
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A  new  phoTograph  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  termed 
his  "most  superb  likeness" 
by  historian  Stefan  Lorant. 
It  was  made  on  Aug.  9, 
1863,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(l-ook  magazine  via  UPl) 


Here's  Lincoln,  the  poef 


NEW  YORK  (UPI)  —  A  newfound  daggerel 
poem  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  while  he 
was  in  high  spirits  over  the  Union  victory  at 
Gettysburg,  an  odd  contrast  to  the  som- 
berness  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  was 
published  Monday. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  Look  magazine, 
Lincoln  expert  Stefan  Lorant  said  the  poem 
was  discovered  this  year  in  Brown 
University's  John  Hay  (Lincoln's  secretary) 
Collection  by  librarian  David  A.  Jonah.  It  was 
tucked  away  in  a  folder  marked 
"miscellaneous"  with  the  notation  "written 
Sunday  Morning  July  19,  1863,  attest  John 
Hay." 

The  date  was  about  two  weeks  after  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee's  Gettysburg  defeat.  Lincoln  ti- 
tled the  poem,  "Gen.  Lee's  Invasion  of  the 
North,  Written  by  Himself."  It  read: 


In  eighteen  sixty  three,  with  pomp  and 
mighty  swell 

Me  and  Jeff's  Conjederacy,  went  forth  to 
sack  Phil.  Del. 

The   Yankees  got  arter  us,   and  gin  us 
particular  h-U, 

And  we  skedaddled  back  again,  and  didn't 
sack  Phil.  Del. 

Accompanying  the  Lorant  article  was  a 
never-before^published  photograph  of  Lincoln 
taken  by  Alexander  Gardner  in  Washington 
about  a  month  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Lorant  said  the  photo,  which  he  describes  as 
"his  most  superb  likeness,"  was  found 
among  the  effects  of  the  late  Clarence  Hay, 
John  Hay's  son,  who  died  in  Paris  earlier  this 
year. 
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Lincoln's  "Forgotten  Farm".  Your  deed  is 
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Auction  Records  Set 
By  Revere  Document 


By  RITA  REIF 


Malcolm  Forbes,  the  publisher,  set 
two  autograph  records  at  auction  yes- 
terday when  he  paid  $70,000  for  Paul 
'levere's  exoense  account.  The  figur^e 
was  the  highest  ever  paid  at  auction 
for  an  American  autograph  or  a  hand- 
written American  document,  exceeding, 
among  other  things,  the  $54,000  paid 
at  public  sale  in  1947  for  the  Gettys- 
burg  Address. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  owns  Forbes  maga- 
zine, was  jubilant  after  his  bid  at  Sothe- 
by  Park  Bernet,  Madison  Avenue  at 
76th  Street,  won  the  bill  that  Revere 
had  written  in  January  1774.  The  ex- 
pense sheet  for  £14  2  shillings  was  sub- 
mitted following  his  second  most 
famous  ride  to  report  to  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  on  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  and  it  was  endorsed  by  John 
Hancock. 

The  jubilant  Mr.  Forbes,  who  re- 
marked "How  can  you  price  history?" 
did  not  stop  with  the  Revere.  Twice, 
he  passed  the  previous  record  of 
$20,000  for  an  Abraham  Lincoln  letter 
with  his  purchases.  In  one  of  these 
letters,  which  sold  to  Mr.  Forbes  for 
$30,000,  Lincoln  urges  the  recipient  to 
hire  two  men,  saying,  "Wanting  to 
work  is  so  rare  a  want."  In  the  other, 
for  which  Mr.  Forbes  paid  $31,000, 
Lincoln  writes  poems  and  describes  a 
bear  hunt. 

Mr.  Forl>es's  purchases  stunned  the 
audience  at  this  sale  and  came  to  at 


least  $228,000  when  the  325  lots  were  i 
dispersed  and  the  sale's  total  of  $1.4  ' 
million  was  tallied.  Many  onlookers  1 
also  thougnt  Mr.  Forbes  had  purchased  i 
the  set  of  signers  of  the  Declaration  i 
of  Independence,  which  sold  for  an-  i 
other  record,  of  $195,000.  But  Mr.  I 
Forbes  would  not  confirm  nor  demy  ; 
making  that  purcTiase,  which  officially  ; 
was  made  by  Bruce  Gimelson,  a  dealer  ! 
from  Chalfont,  Pa.  Mr.  Gimelson  sat  i 
directly  behind  Mr.  Forbes  and  con-  i 
suited  with  him  throughotit  the  sale. 

The  records  Mr.  Forbea  helped  re-  i 
write  were  not  the  only  new  highs  i 
reached  yesterday.  The  sale's  totaj  of 
$1.4  million  was  the  top  figure  ever 
recorded  for  an  American-autograph 
sale.  And,  a  spokesman  for  Sotheby's  1 
observed,  the  two  sessions  yesterday  I 
were  just  the  beginning — there  will  be  ) 
three  more  sales  at  least  as  large  as  i 
this  one  later  this  year  and  next.  All  i 
the  material  sold  and  to  come  was  col-  | 
lected  by  the  late  Philip  D.  Sang,  a  | 
Chicago  ice-cream  producer  who  also 
had  interests  in  a  drug-manufacturing 
concern.  | 

David  Kirschenbaum,  a  New  York  ; 
dealer  who  has  been  attending  auto-  j 
graph  sales  for  60  years,  and  rti&de  I 
many  purchases  yesterday,  said  Lhat  | 
the  Sang  sale  was  "the  greatest  auto-  j 
graph  she  ever  held  in  New  York."  1 
John  Fleming,  a  rare-book  and  autxv  ( 
graph  delayer,  obsen'ed,  "Let's  hope  i 
this  sale  does  what  it  sounds  like — 
puts  the  spotlight  on  autographs  and 
attracts  new  collectors." 


THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF 

ABRAHAM  LIXCOLX 
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Copybook  Verses' 
[1824-1826] 

s^^braham  Lincoln 
his  hand  and  pen 
he  will  be  good  but 
god  knows  When^ 

Abraham  Lincoln  his  hand  and  pen  he  will  be  good 
but  god  knows  When  Time  What  an  emty  vaper 
tis  and  days  how  swift  they  are  swift  as  an  mdian  arr[owJ 
fly  on  like  a  shooting  star  the  presant  moment  Just  [is  here  J 
then  shdes  away  in  h[as]te  that  we  [can]  never  say  they  [re  ours] 

but  [only  say]  th[ey]  re  past^ 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  my  nam[e] 
And  with  my  pen  I  wrote  the  same 
I  wrote  in  both  hast  and  speed 
and  left  it  here  for  fools  to  read 
1  AD  DLC-HW-  AD,  ORB;  AD,  owned  by  Justin  Turner  Los  Angeles  CaH- 

some  of  the  original  sheets  have  not  been  accounted  for.  Those  which  are  Known 
irP  renroduced  in  facsimile  on  the  preceding  pages.        ,  .      ,     ,  , 

WhXr  any  of  the  verses  were  original  with  the  boy  Lmcoln,  has  been  ques- 
tioned His  propensity  for  verse-making  at  this  period  is  attested  1-wever  by 
the  tradition  an  ong  the  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  citizens  from  whom  Hem  on 
gath  red  information.  Mrs.  .losiah  Crawford  provided  from  memory  the  so-called 
"Sronicles  of  Reuben,"  composed  m  parody  of  Bibhca  narrative  and  satn-.zing 
a  ne  ghbthood  wedding,  and  a  few  satirical  verses  which  were  purported  to  have 
been  made  and  circulated  by  Lincoln  as  a  youth.  Although  Herndon  speak  o 
the "Sronicles  of  Reuben"  as  having  come  to  light  in  a  manuscript  m  Lmcol  s 
handwriting  "  the  only  version  Herndon  seems  to  have  had  was  the  one  written 
down  by  S  A.  Crawford,  as  recited  from  memoiy  by  h,s  mother,  forty  years 
a?tr  Lincoln  was  said  to  have  composed  them.  Such  a  text  has  not  seemed  to  the 

[1] 


SEPTEMBER    6,  1846 
never  to  add  the  weight  of  his  character  to  a  charge  against  his  fel- 
low ^an,  without  kno:.ing  it  to  be  true.  I  behele  if  is  an  estab 
hshed  maxim  m  morals  that  he  who  makes  an  assertion  without 

accidental  truth  of  the  assertion,  does  not  justify  or  excuse  him 
This  maxmi  ought  to  be  particularly  held  in  view,  when  we  con- 
template an  attack  upon  the  reputation  of  our  neighbor.  I  suspect  it 
will  turn  out  that  Mr.  Woodward  got  his  informalon  in  relation 
me,  from  Mr.  Cartwright;  and  I  here  aver,  that  he,  Cartwright 
never  heard  me  utter  a  word  in  any  way  indicating  my  opinions  on 
religious  matters,  in  his  hfe.  ^    J  f 

It  is  my  wish  that  you  give  this  letter,  together  with  the  accom- 
panymg  hand-bill,  a  place  in  your  paper.«  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

at  Lact:  nSo^r'  ^"'"^  ^''''^        '""'^^  Published 

toLTZii?  ""T"  Lincoln-s  motive  scorns  to  have  been 

ssue  o  the  g^^^t! r;^'^^  perhaps  with  an  eye  on  his  future  poHtical  carelr.  T^e 
Uhrat  °^  State  Historical 

Pe!p^'r  ^"^^  Democratic  opponent,  the  Reverend 

Peter  Cartwnght  was  the  famed  Methodist  circuit  rider  Dr  I  obert  Boal  of 

cZ'^i^^T'Jlc    ''Y  mo,  recalled  this  episode  o  th 

campaign  m  1846  and  commented,  "Cartwright  sneaked  through  tliis  nart  of 
's:^:^'Jr:^'  ^srepresented  hm.."  Yafes  MSS^,^ 

but  hi^M^rsr^lf  r    ^'^l  '°  Cartwright's  4,829  in  the  district  as  a  whole 

T      .Z    }}  received  only  250  against  Cartwright's  ^,2.  and  in 

adjacent  Woodford  County,  215  against  Cartwright's  300.  ^ 
letteT        ^  ^^%Printed  in  the  same  column  immediately  following  the 

letter,  but  by  reason  of  its  prior  date,  July  31,  it  will  be  found  supra. 

To  Antew  Johnston' 

Friend  Johns[t]on-  Springfield,  Sept.  6th.  1846 

You  remember  when  I  wrote  you  from  Tremont  last  spring « 
sending  you  a  httle  canlo  of  what  I  called  poetry,  I  promised  to 
bore  you  with  another  some  time.  I  now  fulfil  the  promise  The 
subject  of  the  present  one  is  an  insane  man.  His  name  is  Matthew 
Gentry.  He  is  three  years  older  than  I,  and  when  we  were  boys  we 
went  to  school  together.  He  was  rather  a  bright  lad,  and  the  son  of 
the  rich  man  of  our  very  poor  neighbourhood.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  unaccountably  became  furiously  mad,  from  which  condi- 
tion he  gradually  settled  down  into  harmless  insanity.  When  as  I 
told  you  in  my  other  letter  I  visited  my  old  home  in  tlie  fall  of 

1  ALS,  PHi.         2  Lincoln  misspells  the  name. 
8  See  letter  of  April  18,  18.1.G,  supra. 
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SEPTEMBER    6,  1846 

1844, 1  found  him  still  lingering  in  this  wretched  condition.  In  my 
poetizing  mood  I  could  not  forget  the  impressions  his  case  made 
upon  me.  Here  is  the  result — ^ 

But  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 

Than  ought  the  grave  contains — • 
A  human  form  with  reason  fled, 

While  wretched  life  remains. 

Poor  Matthew!  Once  of  genius  bright, 

A  fortune-favored  child — 
Now  locked  for  aye,  in  mental  night, 

A  haggard  mad-man  wild. 

Poor  Matthew!  I  have  ne'er  forgot, 

When  first,  with  maddened  will. 
Yourself  you  maimed,  your  father  fought, 

And  mother  strove  to  kill; 

When  terror  spread,  and  neighbours  ran, 

Your  dange'rous  strength  to  bind; 
And  soon,  a  howling  crazy  man 

Your  limbs  were  fast  confined. 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud. 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared; 
And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd. 

With  burning  eye-balls  glared — 

And  begged,  and  swore,  and  wept  and  prayed, 

With  maniac  laugh  [ter?]  joined — • 
How  fearful  were  those  signs  displayed 

By  pangs  that  killed  thy  mind! 

And  when  at  length,  tho'  drear  and  long, 

Time  soothed  thy  fiercer  woes. 
How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 

Upon  the  still  night  rose. 

I've  heard  it  oft,  as  if  I  dreamed. 

Far  distant,  sweet,  and  lone — 
The  funeral  dirge,  it  ever  seemed 

or  reason  dead  and  gone. 

^  Johnston  published  those  stanzas  anonymously  in  the  Quincy  Whig,  May  5, 
1847.  See  letter  of  February  25,  1847,  infra. 
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SEPTEMBER    6,  1846 

To  drink  it's  strains,  I've  stole  away, 

All  stealthily  and  still, 
Ejre  yet  the  rising  God  of  day 

Had  streaked  the  Eastern  hill. 

Air  held  his  breath;  trees,  with  the  spell. 

Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round, 
Whose  swelling  tears  in  dew-drops  fell 

Upon  the  hstening  ground. 

But  this  is  past;  and  nought  remains, 

That  raised  thee  o'er  the  brute. 
Thy  piercing  shrieks,  and  soothing  strains, 

Are  hke,  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well — more  thou  the  cause, 

Than  subject  now  of  woe. 
All  mental  pangs,  by  time's  kind  laws. 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

O  death !^  Thou  awe-inspiring  prince, 

That  keepst  the  world  in  fear; 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence. 

And  leave  him  ling'ring  here? 

If  I  should  ever  send  another,  the  subject  will  be  a  "Bear  hunt." 
Yours  as  ever  A.  Lincoln 

5  This  stanza,  apparently  written  for  this  letter  only,  does  not  appear  in  tlie 
manuscript  containing  both  cantos  {supra,  February  25?,  1846). 

The  Bear  Hunt' 

[September  6,  1846?] 

A  wild-bear  chace,  didst  never  see? 

Then  hast  thou  lived  in  vain. 
Thy  richest  bump  of  glorious  glee. 

Lies  desert  in  thy  brain. 

When  first  my  father  settled  here, 

'Twas  then  the  frontier  line: 
The  panther's  scream,  filled  night  with  fear 

And  bears  preyed  on  the  swine. 

1  AD,  NNP.  The  probable  date  of  this  document  is  circa  September  6,  1846,  as 
indicated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preceding  letter  to  Andrew  Johnston.  Sec 
also  tlic  letter  to  Johnston,  infra  February  25,  1847.  note  3. 
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SEPTEMBER    6,  1846. 
But  WO  for  Bruin's  short  hved  fun, 

When  rose  the  squeahng  cry; 
Now  man  and  horse,  with  dog  and  gun. 

For  vengeance,  at  him  fly. 

A  sound  of  danger  strikes  his  ear; 

He  gives  the  breeze  a  snuff: 
Away  he  bounds,  with  Httle  fear, 

And  seeks  the  tangled  rough. 

On  press  his  foes,  and  reach  the  ground 
Where's  left  his  half  munched  meal; 

The  dogs,  in  circles,  scent  around, 
And  find  his  fresh  made  trail. 

With  instant  cry,  away  they  dash, 

And  men  as  fast  pursue; 
O'er  logs  they  leap,  through  water  splash, 

And  shout  the  brisk  halloo. 

Now  to  elude  the  eager  pack. 

Bear  shuns  the  open  ground; 
Th[r]ough  matted  vines,  he  shapes  his  track 

And  runs  it,  round  and  round. 

The  tall  fleet  cur,  with  deep-mouthed  voice, 

Now  speeds  him,  as  the  wind; 
While  half-grown  pup,  and  short-legged  fice. 

Are  yelping  far  behind. 

And  fresh  recruits  are  dropping  in 

To  join  the  merry  corps: 
With  yelp  and  yell,— a  mingled  din— 

The  woods  are  in  a  roar. 

And  round,  and  round  the  chace  now  goes, 

The  world's  alive  with  fun; 
Nick  Carter's  horse,  his  rider  throws, 

And  more.  Hill  drops  his  gim. 

Now  sorely  pressed,  bear  glances  back. 

And  lolls  his  tired  tongue; 
When  as,  to  force  him  from  his  track, 

An  ambush  on  him  sprung. 
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Across  the  glade  he  sweeps  for  flight, 

And  fully  is  in  view. 
The  dogs,  new-fired,  by  the  sight. 

Their  cry,  and  speed,  renew. 

The  foremost  ones,  now  reach  his  rear. 

He  turns,  they  dash  away; 
And  circhng  now,  the  wrathful  bear, 

They  have  him  full  at  bay. 

At  top  of  speed,  the  horse-men  come. 

All  screaming  in  a  row. 
"Whoop!  Take  him  Tiger.  Seize  him  Drixm." 

Bang,— bang— the  rifles  go. 

And  furious  now,  the  dogs  he  tears, 

And  crushes  in  his  ire. 
Wheels  right  and  left,  and  upward  rears, 

With  eyes  of  burning  fire. 

But  leaden  death  is  at  his  heart, 
Vain  all  the  strength  he  plies. 

And,  spouting  blood  from  every  part, 
He  reels,  and  sinks,  and  dies. 

And  now  a  dinsome  clamor  rose, 
'Bout  who  should  have  his  skin; 

Who  first  draws  blood,  each  hunter  knows. 
This  prize  must  always  win. 

But  who  did  this,  and  how  to  trace 
What's  true  from  what's  a  lie, 

Like  lawyers,  in  a  murder  case 
They  stoutly  argufy. 

Aforesaid  fice,  of  blustering  mood. 

Behind,  and  quite  forgot, 
Just  now  emerging  from  the  wood, 

Arrives  upon  the  spot. 

With  grinning  teeth,  and  up-turned  han-— 
Brim  full  of  spunk  and  wrath. 

He  growls,  and  seizes  on  dead  bear. 
And  shakes  for  hfe  and  death. 
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And  swells  as  if  his  skin  would  tear, 
And  growls  and  shakes  again; 

And  swears,  as  plain  as  dog  can  swear. 
That  he  has  won  the  skin. 

Conceited  whelp!  we  laugh  at  thee  

Nor  mind,  that  not  a  few 
Of  pompous,  two-legged  dogs  there  be, 

Conceited  quite  as  you. 


To  William  Brown^ 

Dear  Judge  Springfield,  Octr.  22.  1846 

I  have  just  returned  from  Coles,  where  I  saw  Ficklin,^  who 
handed  me  a  note  on  Anthony  Thornton^  and  somebody  else,  with 
$25—  m  money,  which  he  dhrected  me  to  pass  over  to  you  upon 
presentation  of  his  receipt  (for  the  note  I  suppose). 

1  want  to  get  the  matter  off  of  my  hands.  What  shall  be  done  about 
It?  Yours  truly  ^  Lincoln 

lALS  owned  by  E  Warfield  Brown,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  William  Brown 
law  partner  of  Richard  Yates  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  was  successor  to  Stepheri 
month?"  ^'""'^  ^""^  ^es^ened  in  1837  after  serving  four 

2  Orlando  B  Ficklin,  state  representative  from  Coles  County  in  1838  and  1842 
congressman  from  the  third  district  elected  in  ,843,  1844,  and  1846.  ' 

A  Whig  lawyer  of  Moultrie  County. 

To  Joshua  F.  Speed' 

^P^^^^  Springfield,  Octr.  22nd.  1846 

Owing  to  my  absence,^  yours  of  the  10th.  Inst,  was  not  received 
until  yesterday.  Since  then  I  have  been  devoting  myself  to  arive 
[sic]  at  a  correct  conclusion  upon  your  matter  of  business.  It  may 
be  that  you  do  not  precisely  understand  the  nature  and  result  of 
the  suit  against  you  and  Bell's  estate.  It  is  a  chancery  suit,  and  has 
been  brought  to  a  final  decree,  in  which,  you  are  treated  as  a  nomi- 
nal party  only.  The  decree  is,  that  Bell's  administrator  pay  the 
Nelson  Fry  debt,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Bell's  half  of  the  store.s  So 
far,  you  are  not  injured;  because  you  are  released  from  the  debt 
without  having  paid  any  thing,  and  Hurst*  is  in  no  way  left  Hable 

I  ^  I-incoln  hud  been  on  the  circuit  attending  court 

3Nels„n  Fry  got  a  judgment  for  $8.0  against  William  H.  Herndon,' adminis- 
trator of  James  Bell,  and  Joshua  F,  Speed,  on  July  28,  1846. 
4  Charles  R.  Hurst  who  had  bought  Speed's  interest  in  Bell  &  Company. 
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II 


Ihe  Poetical  V/ork  of  Lincoln, 


Of  late  years. quite  a  number  of  poems  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  various 
times  of  his  life  are  coming  to  light, and  judging  from  their  wording, and  the  subject 
Chosen, it  is  not  at  all  hard  to  find  that  some  of  the  peoticaX  work  was  written  in 
his  earlier  years, almost  before  his  boyhood  was  fairly  over,    AIJ  JQUCXtt^  through 
them  their  is  a  vein  of  sadness  with  but  twp  or  three  exceptions, but  every  piece 
that  has  been  found  of  Lincoln's  work, is  written  for  a  fine  regard  of  the  English 
language, bith  in  style  and  construe tion* 

The  beet  known  effort  in  Lincoln's  verse  writing, "The  Bear  Hunf*  has  been 
widely  printed  and  circulated  both  in  America, and  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries 
where  the  name  of  "The  Greatest  American"  is  reverenced,  ^ 

Other  poems  have  also  appeared, but  one  of  the  chocest  bits  of  Lincoln  verse 
was  recently  printed  by  the  Dearborh  Independent, after  they  had  been  noted  in  sever* 
al  of  the  numerouse  biographies  of  Lincoln, 

The  poem  seemed  so  commonplace  that  Lincoln  never    troubled  himself  to  give 
the  poem  a  title, but  the  beautiful  sentiments  expressed  in  a  quaint  old  fashioned 
way, with  their  rhfone  and  intention  seem  to  grip  the  innermost  feelings  of  all  that 
read  theiB,attd  especially  to  those  who  have  come  to  the  sunset  sido  of  Life's  Mount- 
ain, there  is  a  personal,  Appeal  that  cannot  be  excelled, 

"  Uy  Childhood* 8  home  I  see  again  and  sadden  with  the  view; 

And  still  as  memory  crowds  my  brain, there's  pleasure  in  it  too. 
Oil  Memory  J  Thou  midway  world  'Twixt  earth  and  paradise 

Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost  in  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And,  freed  from  all  that's  earthly  vile, seem  hallowed, pure  and  bright 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle  all  bathed  in  liquid  light 

ke  disky  mountains  please  the  eye  when  twilight  chases  day: 
As  bu^le  notes, that, pas  sine  by, in  distance  die  away 

j^s  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, we, lingering, list  its  roar- 
f^o,  Memory  will  hallow  all  we've  known, but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  e.^'B.y  since  here  I  bid  farewell 

to  woods  and  fi41ds,and  scenes  of  p>  play, and  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were, but  few  remain  of  old  familiar  things 

But  seeing  them, to  mind  again  the  lost  and  absent  XXXX  brings, 

Ifce  friends  I  left  that  parting  day, how  chande  as  time  has  sped. 

Young  childhood  grown—  Strong  manhood  gray,  and  hilf  of  all  are  dead. 

I  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell  how  naught  from  death  could  save 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knoll,  and  every  spot  a  grave. 

1  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, and  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 
And  feel, companions  of  the  dead, I'm  living  in  the  tombs, 

Fhen  one  stands  in  the  entrance  of  the  great  Memorial  in  Washington, D.C ,  and  looks 
up  into  the  face  of  the  tired  thoughtful  man  sitting  in  the  chair  with  such  utter 
abandon, it  i    not  hard  to    become  imbued  with  that  wonderful  principle  which  he  laid 
down  so  plainly,    WITH  MALICE  TW^ARD  NONE—  ^  ITH  CH/RITY  FOR  ALL, 


Lincoln 

Liik:^olii  as  u  Versifier. 

T.  J.  McMnnii,  of  StUi  Antonio,  Tex., 
says:  "An  old  friend  of  mine  named 
Cabanias  recently  told  me  that  Atira- 
ham  Lincoln  worked  for  his  father  in 
At  that  time  a  great  rise  occurred 
in  the  Sangamon  river,  and  a  steam- 
boat, taking  advantage  of  the  high 
water,  came  up  the  sV.ream,  My  friend 
was  then  a  child,  and  the  whistling  of 
the  boat  frightened  him.  Lincoln,  then 
a  tall,  angular  young  man.  took  him  in 
his  arms  and  carried  him  aboard  the 
boat.  After  the  departure  of  the  craft 
Lincoln  wrote  some  rhymes  al)oiU  ttie 
incident,  one  verse  of  which  the  Cab- 
auiss  family  preserved     It  runs  thus 

"The  Illinois  Suoliers,  Ki'een  and  raw 
Collected  on  tlie  Sanganiaw 
To  see  a  ooal  cotiie  up  Uie  stream. 
They  surely  thoiiKht  it  was  a  dream 

"For  this  doggerel  he  invented  a 
melody,  and  he  and  others  sang  it.  The 
song  never  found  its  way  into  print. 
The  elder  Cabaniss  always  told  his  chil- 
dren that  the  amiable,  kindly  Lincoln 
would  develop  into  a  great  man." 


"The  Illinois  Suckers,  green 
and  raw" 


Lincoln,  Abraham 


MAKE  AIVIERICA  GREAT 


"The  destiny  of  our 
beloved  Country 


The  destiny  of  our  beloved  Country 
I'low  rests  \^ith  you,   e-ood  people ;  cherish  it; 
This  Government  is  yours  J  Your  Senators 
And  Representatives  are  but  your  servants; 
Your  President  is  but  your  servant  tool 

Geor~e  V'.'ashington  foresaw  tMs  ru,p;ged  race 
Might  spread  across  this  'Vestern  Continent; 
And  Jefferson  bought  all  that  fertile  Valley, 
That  has  beco:re  the  heart  of  this  great  Nation, 
America  must  gi  o?/  in  peace  and  honor; 
Oru  land  m.ust  gro'i^  by  treaty  and  fairA)ur chase. 
And  all  new  peoples,   joining  with  our  own. 
Must  have  an  equal  voice  in  all  our  laws. 

This  is  your  Country;   it  will  be  your  chlldBens': 
Make  America  Great, 
Make  iimerica  Strong, 

Y:Bke  America  Independent, 
Make  America  Continental.' 

Not  by  force,  not  by  threats. 
Not  by  arms,  not  by  wars,  - 
But  by  true  Friendship 
And  Eenevolence, 
Faith  in  Right,  and  Charity 
'■'■'o  all  ^''-^ankind, 
By  honest  dealing  and  fair  trcde. 

By  keeping  Faith  and  Treaties, 
And  above  all,  by  fair  Example 
In  good  and  honest  Government. 

Let  every  Manj^  and  V/om.an  have  a  voice 

In  every  ma,1or  policy  of  state. 

If  v;e  must  havfe  elections  every  year. 
Let  us  have  Representatives 

Who  truly  represent  the  People; 
Let  us  send  Men  of  Honor,  Men  of  Trust, 

Men  of  Ability  to  serve,  - 
Menjwho  think  only  of  their  people, 

And  Men  v;ho  love  their  Country  over  all.' 


We  have  good  Neighbors  to  the  North  and  South: 
Canadians,  you  know,  are  like  our  brothers; 
Vi'^  want  no  hairier,  no  wall,  no  fence; 
They  are  our  kinsmen,  a  good  hardy  race. 
The  Mexicans  are  not  far  distant  cousins; 
They  come  from  a  once  mip'hty  racebf  '^pa.In 
And  from,  the  first  and  true/Americans; 
They  are  a  noble  race,  but  long  oppressed. 
But  now  they  know  the  honeyed  fruit  of  freedom, 
And  v;e  can  help  them  to  maintain  its  blessings; 
They  need  our  aid.  IVe  need  their  trade  and  friendship. 
And  now,  good  friends,  farewell,  -  Cod  bless  you, 
God  bless  our  Country,  and  our  friendly:-  neighbors. 


Lincoln,  Abraham 


No  title 


"My  childhood's  home  I  see  again" 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  best-known 
.  venture  in  verse- writing,  "The 
Bear  Hunt,"  has  had  wide  circulation. 
The  less  familiar  verses  quoted  below  are 
reprinted,  from  several  of  the  numerous 
biographies,  by  The  Dearborn  Independent. 
Lincoln  never  bothered  to  give  this  poem 
a  title,  and  its  rime,  meter,  and  spirit! 
seem  as  old-fashioned  as  the  clothes  he 
wore,  but  occasional  lines  hint  at  the  su- 
preme poetry  which  was  later  to  reach 
immortality  in  the  Gettysburg  address: 

My  childhood's  home  I  see  again 

And  sadden  with  the  view ; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain 

There's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

O  Memory!  thou  midway  world 

'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise, 

And,  freed  from  all  that's  earthly  vile. 

Seen  hallowed,  pure,  and  bright. 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 

All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day; 
As  bugle-notes,  that,  passing  by. 

In  distance  die  away; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 

W.e,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known,  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play, 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things ; 
But  seeing  them,  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  alisent  brings. 

The  friends  I  loft  that  parting  day, 

How  changed,  as  time  has  sped! 
Young  childliood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray, 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  hear  the  lovod  survivors  tell 

How  nauglit  from  doatli  could  .save, 
Till  every  .sound  a|)pears  a  knell, 

And  every  sjjot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  witli  ixMi.^iivo  ti'i-ad, 

.A.nd  iiaco  tlie  hollow  rooms. 
And  I'cc^l  (coniijaTiloii  oC  ilui  dead) 

I'm  living  in  tlic  tombs. 


Lincoln,  Abraham 


ADAli  AND  EVE'S  WEDDING  S  ONG 


"When  Adam  was  created," 


Abraham  Lincoln  As  a  Poet 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  as  a 
youth  is  known  traditionally 
as  a  serious  student,  a  hard-work- 
ing log -splitter  and  a  fellow  who 
wrote  his  lessons  by  firelight,  with 
charcoal,  on  a  piece  of  board. 

Now  it  appears  that  Abraham  also 
was  something  of  a  poet  and  singer 
of  sentimental  songs. 

"When  Abraham's  sister  Sarah 
married  Aaron  Grigsby,  Aug.  2, 
1826,  at  Gentryville,  Spencer  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  the  entire  Lincoln  fam- 
ily sang  a  song,  the  verse  of  which 
was  composed  by  the  lad,  then  17 
years  old,  who  later  was  to  become 
the  Great  Emancipator. 

Writing  about  the  wedding,  40 
years  later,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crawford, 
who  attended  the  rather  noisy  af- 
fair, noted  that  young  Abraham 
used  to  sing  the  verse  and  that  it 
was  "sung  at  Abraham's  sister's 
wedding." 

"I  do  not  know  a  linkem  (Lin- 
coln) composed  this  song  or  not," 
she  wrote.  "The  first  that  I  ever 
heard  it  was  the  linkem  family 
sung  it.  I  rather  think  A  L  com- 
posed it  himself  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. I  know  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  makeing  songs  and  singing 
of  them." 

Despite  Mrs.  Crawford's  uncer- 
tainty, historians  generally  agree 
that  the  poem,  which  appears  at 
the  right,  was  of  Lincoln's  com- 
posing. 

Sarah  Lincoln  was  19  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  She  died  a 
year  and  a  half  later  in  child 
birth. 


ADAM  AND  EVE'S  WEDDING 
SONG 
By  Abraham  Lincoln 

When  Adam  was  created, 
He  dwelt  in  Eden's  shade, 
As  Moses  has  recorded. 
And  soon  an  Eve  was  made. 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
Of  creatures  swarmed  around 
Before  a  bride  was  formed. 
And  yet  no  mate  was  found. 

The  Lord  then  was  not  willing 
The  man  should  be  alone, 
But  caused  a  sleep  upon  him. 
And  took  from  him  a  bone, 

And  closed  the  flesh  in  that  place 
of; 

And  then  he  took  the  same. 

And  of  it  made  a  woman. 

And  brought  her  to  the  man.  j 

Then  Adam  he  rejoiced 
To  see  his  loving  bride, 
A  part  of  his  own  body, 
The  product  of  his  side. 

This  woman  was  not  taken 
Prom  Adam's  feet,  we  see; 
So  he  must  not  abuse  her. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be. 

This  woman  was  not  taken 
Prom  Adam's  head,  we  know; 
To  show  she  must  not  rule  him, 
'Tis  evidently  so. 

This  woman  she  was  taken 
Prom  under  Adam's  arm; 
So  she  must  be  protected 
Prom  injuries  and  harm. 


ADM?  AND  EVE»S  VJEDDING  SONG,  MY  CHILDHOOD'S  BDME,  and 
IITSAITITY  alonn-  I'/lth  an  article  on  Lincoln's  poetry 
appear  in  Robinson's  LINCOLN  AS  A  MAN  OF  LLTTERS  - 
Pages  3245—351  ■ 


Lincoln,  Abrahaa 


Things  are  not  what  they  seem,  of  course;  but 
why  should  Mr.  James  Raymond  Perry  de-vote  him- 
self, in  the  February  North  Americac 
Lincoln's     Review,  to  the  task  of  proving  that 
Poetical      the   prose    of   Abraham    Lincoln  is 
Prose       poetry?    Mr.  Perry  insists  that  Lin- 
coln's later  addresses,   "  wholly  un- 
rhymed,  of  course,  and  not  intentionally  metrical, 
seem  surcharged  with  poetry."    He  cites  this  ex- 
ample from  the  Gettysburg  address: 

That  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
.  Devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
The  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that    *    •  • 

,    Mr.  Perry  does  well  to  present  this  as  his  first  ae- 
j    lection  from  the  verse  of  Lincoln,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  out  of  his  multitude  of  citations  that  well  serves  ' 
his  purpose.    When  we  come  to  a  verse-form  ar- 
rangement of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixley,  and  find 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  De- 
ment 

A  statement  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 

I 

I  we  are  fOrced  to  confess  that  it  does  not  "make  a 
!  noise"  like  verse.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  sense  of  the 
cadence  and  harmony  of  our  English  speech.  With 
that  gift  and  under  that  influence  he  wrote  noble 
and  melodious  prose.  Why  not  accept  it  as  he 
wrote  it?  Does  it  make  his  thought  finer  or  more 
impressive  to  rearrange  his  lines,  "  not  intention- 
ally metrical,"  in  a  form  foreign  to  his  intent? 
Laying  our  own  hand  somewhat  rudely  upon  the 
language  of  another  writer,  we  may  ask: 

Poetry,  we  grant  you,  is  no  empty  boast, 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  prose  be  lostV 


Lincoln,  Abrahajn       ADM  AlTD  EVE'S  VrBDDIlia  SOHG     "IiQien  Adam  was  created," 


Adam  and  Eve's  Wedding 
Song  by  Lincoln. 


A  boyhiood"  verse  generally  .presumed  to 
have  been  written  by  Lincoln,  was  this: 

When  Adam  was  created, 

He  dwelt  In  Eden's  shade, 
As  Moses  has  recorded, 

And  soon  an  Eve  wasi  made. 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 

Of  creatures  swarmed  around 
Before  a  bride  was  formed. 
And  yet  no  mate  was  found. 


I 


The  Lord  then  was  not  willing 

The  man.  should  be'  alone. 
But  causes  a  sleep  upon  him, 
Anid  trook  from  Mm  a  bone. 

And  closed  the  flesh  in  t-hat  place  of; 

And  then  he  took  the  same, 
!And  of  it  madfe  a  woman, 

And  brought  her  to  the  man. 

Then  Adam  he  rejoiced 

To  see  Ms  loving  bride, 
A  part  of  his  own  body. 

The  product  of  his  s'ldc 

iThis  woman  was  not  taken 

From  Adam's  feet,  we  see; 
:&o  he  must  not  abuse  her. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be. 

This  woman  was  not  taken 
From  Adam's  head,  w*  know; 

To  slhiow  sihe  must  not  rule  himi 
'Tis  evident!^  so. 

Thils  womian  ^  wae  taken 
From  under  Adam's  arm; 

So  she  must  be  proitected 
From  injuries  and  harm. 


an  G 


Verses  Betray  Qualities  Thai 
Resulted  in  Masterpieces 
Like  Gettysburg  Address. 


BY  ^^ILLIAM  WEBSTER  ELLSWORTH. 

Cliitho-  of  "A  GoMfn  Aee  of  Authors,"  and 
of  "thp  lp''t\irp=  "Abraham  Lincoln.  Boy  and 
Man."  "Theodor"  Rooserelt.  American,"  "Forty 
Years  of  Publishing-."  etc.) 

How  very  different  American  history 
mlpht  have  been  if  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  been  so  seriously  stricken  by  the 
poetry  microbe  as  to  decide  to  g've  his 
'ife  to  writing  poetry!  Fortunately  for 
his  country  it  seems  to  have  been  only 
a  passinp  phase.  Doubtless  he  saw,  as 
so  many  of  the  rest  of  us  have  seen 
(and  some,  alas!  have  not)  inar  what  he 
wrote  was  only  a  sort  of  reflection  of 
what  he  had  read,  with  no  originality, 
no  new  thought  in  it.  or  beauty  of 
phase  or  rhythm  or  rhyme.  Ajnxi  he 
gave  it  ur 

George  Washington  wrote  verse  when 
he  was  a  young  man — shockingly  bad 
verse  It  was,  too,  full  of  gods  and  cu- 
plds  and  the  pains  of  love,  as  waa  much 
in  vogue  in  his  day.  Lincoln's  verse 
was  redolent  of  sorrow  and  the  grave  in 
at  least  two  known  examples.  The 
third,  "The  Bear  Hunt."  was  more 
cheerful. 

Lincoln  was  a  grown  man  at  the 
time,  a  lawyer,  3b  years  of  age.  He 
sent  at  least  three  of  his  poems  to  a 
friend.  And  in  sending  the  first  he 
shows  his  appreciation  of  a  piece  of 
verse,  which  he  had  sent  before  and  of 
which  he  says:  "Beyond  all  o.uestion 
I  am  not  the  author.  I  would  give  all 
l.-ini  wortii  and  go  in  debt  to  be  able 
tc  wr'te  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think  that 
is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  is  the  au- 
thor." 

Cared  frtacK  for  Poetry. 

This  shov/s  lion,'  much  he  cared  for 
poetry.  All  through  his  life  he  loved 
It,  and  he  could  repeat  from  beginning 
to  end  the  verses  "Oh,  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?"  and  he 
'-ne\v-  a  grf-at  deal  of  Shakespeare,  quot 
Ing  often  from  the  plays  when  enter- 
taining theatrical  people  at  the  white 
liouse. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  18,  1846,  he 
sent  his  fir.st  known  poem  to  "Friend 
.Johnston,"  as  he  calls  him,  and  gives 
the  circumstances  of  its  writing  as  fol- 
lows: .  ,  ^ 

"In  the  fall  of  1844,  thinking  I  might 
aid  some  to  carrj'  the  state  of  Indiana 
for  Mr  Clav,  T  went  into  the  neighbor- 
hood In  that  state.  In  which  I  was 
raised,  v.here  my  mother  and  only  sis- 
ter were  buried,  and  from  which  I  had 
been  ab.sent  about  fifteen  years. 

"That  part  of  the  r-outnry  Is,  within 
Itself,  as  unnoetlcal  ;is  any  spot  of  the 
oarth;  but,  still,  .seeing  It  and  Its  objects 
and  Inhabitants  aroused  feelings  In  mr 
\vhlch  were  cer'ninly  poetry;  thiu'-'h 
'vhether  mv  exprpsilon  of  those  fe*^!- 
fnpfj  is  poetry  is  quite  anothpr  question 
When  T  trot  to  wrlKnt.  the  chance  of 


.ubiect  divided  the  thmg  1"^° /o^r^"\ 
He  divisions  or  cantos,  the  first  ^nly  oT 
"^ilch  I  senn  you  now,  and  may  send 
the  others  bpvpafter." 

"Chll'tlJOOfl's  Memories." 
These  are  some  of  the  lines  to  whi'-h 
ha  rpf°r«;: 

Mt  ..MVn^ood  p  homB  I  pi'P-  a.ram. 

And  p^ddpn  with  the  view: 
And  etin.   as  memory  crowds  mr  brain. 

There's  pleamire  in  them,  too. 
O  M»morvl   thou   raldwpv  world 

'Tv-K't  earth   and  paradise 
Were   thintrs  decayed   and  loved-  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 
And    freed  from  all  that's  e^irthly  vile. 

Seem  hallowed,  pure   and  hrierht 
Likrt  scenes   In   some  enchanted  isle 

All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 
As  dusUr  mountains  plea.se  the  eye 

Wlien  twilisrht  chases  day: 
As  busle  notes  that,  paaslntr  by. 

In   distance   die  away: 
Ae  lea-rin?  pofcne  grand  waterfall 

V\'e  ling-erinu.  list  Us  rpar 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

ATe've  known  but  know  no  more, 
j.-ear   twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Shiee  here  I  bid  farewell 
To   woodi  and   fields  and  scenes  of  plaT. 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 
AVhere  many  were,  but  few  remain. 

Of  old  fi'miliiir  things; 
But  seeing  them  to  miud  asaln 

The  lost   and  absent  bring-s. 
Ti,r.  frlendp  I  left  that  par'ins  day 

How  changed,    as   time  nas  spedl 
vounff  childhood  erown.  strontc  manhood  gray. 

And  half  of  all  nre  dead. 
(  hear  the   loved   survivors  tell 
;  '  How  nought  from  death  could  save. 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell 

And  evei-y  spot  a  grave. 
I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread. 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms. 
And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead). 
I'm  livinu  in  the  tombs. 

"lusanit  y.'' 
Five  months  later.  Sept.  6,  1846,  writ 
in-  from  Springfield,  III.,  Mr.  Lincoln 
sent  another  piece  of  verse  to  his  step- 
brother writing  as  follows: 

■'You  remember  when  I  wrote  -  ju 
from  Tremont  last  spring,  sending  you 
a  little  canto  of  what  I  called  poetry,  I 
promised  to  bore  you  with  another  some 
time  I  now  fulfull  the  promise.  The 
subject  of  the  present  one  is  an  insane 
man;  his  name  is  Matthew  Gentry.  He 
i-  three  years  older  than  I,  and  when 
vve  were  boys  we  went  to  school  togeth- 
er He  was  rather  a  bright  lad,  and  the 
son  of  a  rich  man  of  a  very  poor  neigh- 


borhood. At  the  age  of  19  he  unac^ 
countably  became  furiously  mad  from 
which  condition  he  gradually  settled 
down  into  harmless  insanity.  When  as 
I  told  you  in  my  other  letter  I  visited 
my  old^ome  in  the  fall  of  1844,  I  found 
him  still  lingering  in  this  wretched  con^ 
dition.  In  my  poetizing  mood  I  could 
not  forget  the  Impression  his  case  made 
upon  me.  Here  is  the  resuK: 
But  here's  an  oblcct  more  of  dread 

Than  ought  the  crave  contains^ 
A  human   form   with   reason  fletl, 

vyhile  wretched  life  remains  I 

When  terror  BPread  and  "/:'f^^°r^, 

your  danererous  strenirlh  lo  bind 
And  soon,  a  howling,  crazy  man. 

your  hmbo  were  fast  confined, 
HO..V   then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud. 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared. 
And  (kndlsh  on  the  uazln^  crowd 

With  burning  e.veballs  glared. 
And  begged  and  swore  andjvept  and  nra-ved. 

1     h  maniac  laughter  Joined, 
ir/w  fea"  u    were  these  siinT*.  dlsoUved 
pangs  that  killed  the  mind! 

-^j'^^oon:e.rthJN:^^;^C 

I  ve  heard  It  oft  as  U  I  dreamed 
TV  funeral  dirge  H  «vcr  eccmed 
"Ol  reason  dead  and  conn. 


To  drink  Us  strains  I've  stole  awa^ 
All  Btealthilv  and  stilh 

Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  day- 
Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill 

Air  held  her  breath:  trees  with  the  spell 

^'leemld  -rrowi-  -^^^^ 

^°-/t^eTstenin^Vound. 

But  this  nast.  and  n°"'^t  remain. 

Tb?l\e?c^^t^i^i?Ks°lnd'^Sot^,SiV%trains. 
Are  like,  forever  mule. 

»ow  >.„  «...  will  'l-i 

Ha^t  lost  the  power  to  know, 
n  ieathl  thou  awe-lnspirlng  pnnce 

And  leave  him  lingering  here? 
.^Bear  Ht>nt"  a  Morgan  Treasure. 

^^\[-  t^^i"  p"e;po!it  Morgln^^i^ 
treasures   ot   the  ^^  ^  ^^^^^   ^  letter 

pr  esident  ^^^^^^^Smond?  Va. ,  Aug.  U, 
•{^^,'rrn'which%'l  g^ves  a  brief  history 

°''^Som'e"tTme  since  Dr.  Barney  asked 

me  if  I  could  give  him  an  autograph  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Having  a  few  betters 
and  one  or  two  copies  of  .verseb  1  b 
lected  one  of  the  letters,  with  whu  ,1  he 
i  was  much  pleased;  and  about  a  month 
ago  he  published  it  in  the  Evemng 
News,  where  it  attracted  the  atten  ion 
of  some  others,  an  original  composition 
'  ,f  Mr  Lincoln  being  something  of  a 
novelty.  The  subject  was  a  return  to 
his  native  place  in  Kentucky,  and  his 
reflection  thereon. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
I  you  might  like  to  save  something  simi- 
lar   and   I  therefore   inclose   you  the 
only  other  paper  in  my  posse.ssion  the 
'■subject  being  'The  Bear  Kur...      It  Is 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
and   wholly   written   by   him;  the  en- 
dorsement on  the  back  only  excepted; 
and  it  was  sent  to  me  by  him,  though 
I  do  not  find  the  accompanying  letter. 
Pos.siblv  that  may  have  related  also  to 
some  matter  o£  business. 
"I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSTON. 
"To  Thomas  IT.  Wynne,  E-sq.,  Rich- 
mond,  Va." 

"The  Bear  Hunt"  is  not  .creat  poetij. 
but  Abraham  Lincoln  had  the  real  thing 
within  him.  The  second  inaugural  and 
the  Gettysburg  address  contain  such 
poetical  thoughts  a.s  few  of  the  world  s 
greatest  poets  have  had  within  their 
souls. 

[Coprright.  1035,  In  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  by  North  American  News- 
paper Allir.nce.    All  rights  reserved.  1 


ncoln,  Abraham 


Memory 


"My  childhood,  I  pee  agai 


LINES  BY  LINCOLN.  1 

I.TNCOLX.  Neb..  April  IT.— To  the 
Eflito'-  of  The  State  .louinal;  It  is  not 
eenera'lv  known  that  Lincoln  ever  wrote 
verse,  but  the  lines  entitled  •Memory,"' 
show  that  his  gifts  in  this  direction  were 
bv  no  means  insig-nifirant.  "Would  it  not 
be  approprite.  this  being"  the  anniversary 
of  his  tragic  death,  to  reproduce  them  m 
the  colunnis  of  The  .lournal. 

Yours  truly, 

"V\".  A.  DOGGETT. 

MEMORY. 
AIv  childhood  I  see  again. 

And  sadden  with  the  view; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  Dram, 

There's  pleasure  in  it.  too. 

O  meniorv!  thou  midway  world 

'Twixt  "earth  and  paradise. 
"Wherp  things  decayed  and  loved  one  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

\nd    freed  from  all  that's  earthly  vile, 
Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright. 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liriuid  light. 

\s  dusUv  mountains  j)lease  the  eye 

"^Vhen  "twilight  chases  day: 
.V,s  bugle  notes  that  passing  b\-. 

In  distance  die  away. 

\s  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 

^Xe  lingering  list  its  roar. 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

"SVe've  known,  and  know  no  more. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 


Lincoln,  Abrsham 


MY  GHILDHOv^D  Hul/IE 


"My  childhood's  ho"ie  I  see 
again , 


EMORIES  OF  CHILDHOOD, 


(From  a  letter  by  Abraham  Lrincoln  to 

  Johnston,  Tremont, 

April  18,  1846.) 
"The  piece  'of  pcetry  of  my  oWn 
which  1  alluJed  to,  I  was  led  to  M'rlto 
under  the  foUowing  circumscancesj 
In  the  fair  of  1844,  thinkingr  I  might 
aid  some  to  carry  the  state  of  Indiana 
for  Mr.  Clay.  I  went  into  the  neigh- 
borhood in  that  state  in  which  I  wad 
raised,  where  my  mother  and  only 
sister  were  buried,  and  from  which  I 
liad  been  absent  about  15  years.  That 
part  of  the  country  is,  within  itself, 
as  unpoetical  as  any  spot  of  the  earth; 
but  still,  seeing  it  and  its  objects  and 
inliabitants  aroused  feeling  in  me  which 
•were  certainly  poetry:  though  whether 
I  my  vjxpression  of  those  feeling  is  poetry 
I  is  quite  another  question.  When  I  got 
to  writing,  the  change  of  sub.iect  di- 
vided the  thing  into  four  little  divis- 
ions or  cantos,  the  first  only  of  which 
'  I  send  5-ou  now,  and  may  send  the 
others  hereafter." 

MY  CHILDHOOD  HOME. 
My  childhood's  home  I  see  again. 

And  sadden  with  the  view; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain. 
There's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

O  memory!   thou  midway  world 

'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones 
lost 

In  dr<?amy  shadows  rise, 


And,  freed  f;om  all  that's  earthly  vile,  j 
Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright, 

I.ikf-  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isie 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

{ 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day; 
As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away; 

i 

Ati  leaving  some  grand  waterfa.!!, 

We,  lingering,  list  its  ro^r — 
So  memory  will  hallow  alT 
r  We've  known,  but  know  no  more. 

'  Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 
Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods   and   fields,   and    scenes  of 
play. 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

I 

^Tiere  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things; 
But  seeing  them,  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  T  left  that  parting  day, 
How  changed,  as  time  has  fled ! 

Young  childhood  grown,  strong  man- 
hood gray. 
And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I 

I  hear  th€  loveJ  survivors  tell 

How  naught  from  death  could  save, 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 
[    And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  field;)  with  pensive  tread. 
And  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 

And  feel  Ccompanlons  of  the  dead) 
I'm  living  in  the  tombs. 


Lincoln »  Abrmaa 


Bear  Hunt 


"A  wild  "beaT  chase  didst  ever  see?" 


Visit  to  His  Boykood  Home 

Inspired  Lincoln  to  \ 

Sentimental  Side  of  Civil  War  President  Is  Revealed  in  a  New  \ 
L'lt^rary  Curiosities — A  lover  of  Good  Poetry,  He  Realized  His 
Efforts  Had  No  Merit,  and,  so  Far  as  Known,  Attempted  Only 
Rhymed  Compositions.        _  > 

Bv  WiXLiAK  Webstes'Eixsworth.  ^r;^^^-^r^^^'^^^T^^d^^^^^ 
OW    very    different    American       j  j-^ow  who  is  the  author." 
history    might    have    been    if  ^^^y  poetrt. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  so  '  ,  ^  for 

seriously  stricken  by  the  poetry     This  shows  how  much  he  c^^ec 
;  microbe  as  to  decide  to  devote  his  life  poetry.    AH  ^  ^^^^^^^^f'^  J' winning 
!to  writing  poetry!    Fortunately  for  his  it,  and  he  could  repeat  f^T^S^f,  "  the 


country  iT/seems  to  have  been  only  a  to  end  the  verses  ^^I'l-g^^^^^^^ 
passing  phase.    Doubtless  he  saw,  as  so 'spirit  of  -o^f       srakespeare  "noting 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  have  seen  (and  a  great   deal  Shakespeare,^^!^^^,^^ 


Lincoln  being  something  of  a  novelty. 
The  subject  was  a  return  to  his  native 
place  in  Kentucky,  and  his  reflections 
thereon. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
you  might  like  to  have  something  simi- 
lar, and  I  therefore  enclose  you  the 
only  other  paper  in  my  possession,  the 
subject  being  'The  Bear  Hunt.'  It  is 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
and  wholly  written  by  him;  the  in- 
dorsement on  the  back  only  excepted; 
and  it  was  sent  to  me  by  him,  though  I 
do  not  find  the  accompanying  letter. 
Possibly,  that  may  have  related  also  to 
some  matter  of  business. 
"I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"Andrew  Johnston". 
"To  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  Esq., 

Richmond,  Va." 
The  full  text  of  "The  Bear  Hunt," 
is  given  herewith.    The  text  is  taken 


many  OI  cue  rasi.  <Jl   us  uav<^  oc<r>->    yaL^^  c,    eicu.^.   -  ,,rhpn   entertaining  ,  "  ii^^i  c  rvii,,,.       j  nc    uc^l    as  uaiten 

some,   alas!    have   not)    that   what  :.e  often  from  the  pia> s  a\  ueu  e  ^^^^^  original  manuscript  through 

'  theatrical  people  at  the  White  the  courtesy  of  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 


'wrote  was  only  a  sort  of  reflection  oL 
vvhat  he  had  read,  with  no  originality,' 
no  new  thought  in  it,  or  beauty  of 
phrase  or  rhythm  or  rhyme.  And  he 
gave  it  up. 

George  Washington  wrote  verse  when 
he  was  a  young  mau,  shockingly  bad 
verse  it  was,  too.  full  of  gods  and  cupids 
and  the  pains  of  love,  as  was  much  iu 
vogue  in  his  day.    Lincoln's  verse  was 
redolent  of  sorrow  and  the  grave  in  at 
least  two  known  example.?.    The  third, 
"The  Bear  Hunt."  was  more  cheerful, 
Lincoln  vi'as  a  grown  man  at  the  time, 
lawyer,  35  years  old.    He  sent  at  least 
!! '-ef!  of  bis.'i.i-iiji-tL'^ar' ^f'"iend.    And  ir 
sending  the  first  he  sho  ws  his  appre 
elation  of  a  piece  of  verse  wliich  hi 
had  sent  before  and  of  which  he  says: 
"Beyond    all    question    I    am    MOt  the 
author.    I  would  give  all  I  wortli 
and  go  in  debt,  to  be  able  to  ■^Vrite  so 


'pj,-gjjfl  library  in  New  York.    The  spelling  is 


In  a  letter  dated  April  18, 
qent  his  first  known  poem  to    ^'""""jthe  same  as  that  iu  the  original  manu- 
Johnston,"  as  he  calls  him,  ana  gives  rpj^^  "short-legged  fice"  in  the 

the  circumstances  of  its  writing  a„  lu    eighth  stanza  means  a  spaniel  or  other 

lows-  .      ■  1  f  P^*^ 

"In  the  fall  of  1844,  thinking  I  mignt  -jpiie  Bear  Hunt. 

aid  some  to  carry  the  state  of  '^'^^^f-^^  By  Abraham  Lincoln. 

or  Mr.  Clay,  I  went  into  the  neignboi  ^  ^vild-bear  chace,  didst  ever  see? 

■    '    Then  liast  tliou  lived  in  vain — ■ 

age  of  19  he  unaccountably  became  furi  Tin-  richest  bump  of  glorious  glee 
ously   mad,   from   which   condition   h(     Lies  desert  in  thy  brain, 
gradually   settled   down   into  harmlesi  ^.-hen  first  my  father  .settled  here 
insanity.        hen,  as  I  told  you  in  mj     'Twas  then  the  JYontler  line; 
other  letter,  I  visited  mv  old  home  il  The  panther's  scream  filled  nisht  with  fear 
the  fall  of  1844,  I  found  him  still  linger     '"^"'^  ^•'^'"^  preyed  on  the  swine— 
ing  in  this  vvretclied  condition.    In  m:  But  vco  for  Bruin's  short-lived  fun, 
poetizing  mood,  I  ^ould  not  forget  thi,.'^''ien  rose  the  squealing  cry 


hood  in  that  state  in  which  I  was  raised, 
where  my  mother  and  only  sister  were 
buried,  and  from  which  I  had  been  ab- 
sent about  fifteen  years. 

"That  part  of  the  country  is,  within 
itself,  as  unpoetical  as  any  spot  of  the 
earth;  but  still,  seeing  it  and  its  ob- 
jects and  inhabitants  aroused  feelings 
in  me  which  were  certainly  poetry; 
though  whether  my  expression  of  tlioit 
feelings  is  poetry  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion. When  I  got  to  writing,  the  change 
of  subject  divided  the  thing  into  four 
little  divisions  or  cantos,  the  first  only 
of  which  I  send  you  now,  and  may  send 
the  others  hereaftei-."  (The  fourth 
either  never  was  written  or  has  been 
lost.) 

These  are  some  of  the  lines  to  Viiiich 
he  refers : 

Jly  eliiUlhood's  home  I  see  again, 

And  sadden  with  the  view : 
An.i   ."stili,   a.s   memory   crowds   my  brnhi, 

There's  pleasure  in  them  too. 

A?  dusky  moimtains  please  the  eye 

"When   tulliKht  chases  day; 
A,s  buKle  notes  that,  passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away  ; 

As  leaving'  some  grand  waterfall, 

V<p,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 
So  inemorj-  will  hallow  all 

We've  known  but  know  no  more. 

Xear  twenty  years  have  passed  away 
Since  here  I  bid  farewell 


impression  his  case  made  upon  me.' 

Here  is  part  of  the  "poem:" 
But  here's  an  object  more  of  dread  / 

Than  aught  the  grave  contain.s — 
A  human  form  with  reason  fled, 

A\'liile  wretched  life  remains. 

When  terror  spread,  and  neiglibors  ran 
Your  dangerous  strength  to  bind, 

And  soon,  a  howling,  craz.\-  man. 
Your  limbs  were  fast  confined  ; 

How  then  j-ou  strove  and  shrieked  aloud, 
Your  bones  and  sinews  bared  ; 

And  fiendisli  on  the  gazing  crowds 
A"\"itli  burning  eyeballs  glared; 

And    begged    and    swore,    and    wept  ani 
prayed. 

T\'lth  maniac  laughter  joined  ; 
How  fearful  TS'ero  these  signs  displayed 
!     By  pangs  that  killed  the  mind! 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 
Time  soothed  thy  fiercer  woes. 

How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 
Upon  the  still  night  rose  ! 


Now  man  and  horse,  with  dc-g  and  gun, 
For  -vengeance  at  him  fly — 

A  sound  of  danger  strikes  his  ear, 
-  He  gives  the  breeze  a  snuff  ; 
Away  he  'bounds,  with  little  fear, 
And  seeks  the  tangled  rough. 

On  press  his  toes,  o-iici  ;ca~'--  n-rniind 
"Where's  left  his  half  munched  meal  ;  i 
1  The  dogs,  in  circles,  scent  around. 
And  find  his  fresh  n-iade  trail — 

Witli  instant  cry  away  they  dash. 

And  men  as  fast  pursue  : 
O'er  logs  tliej'  leap,  through  water  splash, 
And  shc.ut  the  brisk  halloo — 

Now  to  elude  the  eager  pack. 

Bear  shuns  the  open  ground  ; 
Through  matted  vines  he  shapes  his  track 
And  runs  it,  round  and  round — 

The  tall  fleet  cur.  with  deep-mouthed  voice, 

Now  speeds  him  as  the  wind  ; 
While    lialf-grown    pup,    and  short-legged 
fice, 

Are  yelping  far  behind. 


I've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed, 

Far  distant,  sweet  and  lone, 
The  funeral  dirge  it  eA-er  seemed 

O  reason  dea.d  and  gone. 

"If  I  should  ever  send  another," 
writes  Mr.  Lincoln  to  "Friend  John- 
ston," "the  subject  will  be  a  'Bear 
Hunt,'  " 


vAnd  fresh  recruits  are  dropplni 
^    To  join  the  nierr>'  corps; 


In 


With  yelp  and  yell — a  mingled  din — 
The  wcods  are  in  a  roar — 

."^nd  round  and  round  the  chase  now  goes, 

The  world's  alive  with  fun; 
Nick  Carter's  horse  his  rider  throws. 
And  Mose  Hill  drops  his  gun — 


Now  sorely  presoed,  bear  glances  back, 

And  lolls  his  tired  tongue; 
When  is,  to  force  him  from  his  track. 
An  ambush  on  him  sprung — 


Across  the  glade  he  sweeps  for  flight. 
And  fully  is  in  view — 


HISTORY  OF  "bear  IIUNT"  VERSES. 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  third 
poem  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  library. 
With   it   is   preserved   a   letter  from 

-\ndrew  Johnston    (not  the  vice-presi- The  dogs,  new-fired  by  tl^^^^ 

,,r;^u     T  !„     1       I,  A    1  The  r  cry,  and  speed,  renew — 

dent    with    Lincoln — he    was  Andrew 

Johnson),  dated  Richmond,  Va.,  August  The  foremost  ones  now  reach  his  rear; 

Jn-'v 'f';h  "  ''^''^  ^  An^%lrclir;g':rw,'the  Sful  bear, 

toiy  of  the  poem:  rp-^      ].ja,ve  him  full  at  bay— 

"Some  time  since.  Dr.  Barney  asked 
me  if  I  could  give  him  an  autograph  of  At  top  of  speed  the  horsemen  come, 
Mr.  Lincoln.    Having  a  few  letters,  and  ..^^.JL^^^r^":;!,::^ '"hfm''°Tl^"er-Relze 


The  subject  of  the  present  one  is  an 
inuaue    man;    his    name    is  Matthew 

Gentrj-.  He  is  three  years  older  than  ^  one  or^wo  copies  Tf  verses,""!"  seTecTed 
I,  and  Avhen  we  were  boys  we  went  one  of  the  latter,  with  v,  hich  he  was 
to  school  together.    Ho  was  rather  a  much  pleased,  and  about  a  nujnth  ago  1  ^^^^^  ^^^^.,^,,3  dcgs  he  tears, 

bright  Ibrt,  and  the  son  of  a  rich  mnn''ie  published  it  in  the  ICvcning  News,  '  And  rrushes  In  his  Ire— 
of  a  very  poor  neighborhood.     At  tlie  where  it  attracted  the  attention  of  some  Wheels  right  and  left^  and  upward  rears 
—  ...   others,  an  original  composition  of  Mr. 


All  pcreaming  in  a  row- 
"Whoop!       Take     him  Tiger-^ 
Drum  I" 
Bang-bang. — the  rifles  go — 


him 


With  eyes  of  burning  fire — 


To  wooOs  .-,,,,1  flohls.  and  scenes  or  play, 
And  pla>  mates  loved  so  well. 

Where  niiiiiv    were,  but  few  remain 

( >f  old  tamiliar  tilings  • 
Bin  seeing  them  to  mind  again 

J  he  lost  and  absent  brings. 

I  range  tlip  fields  witli  pensive  tread 
.\nd  pace  the  hollow  rooni.-^, 
I  And  feel   (companion  of  the  dead) 
1  m   living  in  the  tombs. 

IN'SANE  MAX  rXSl'IKlCn  VEKSir. 

I  Five  montlis  later,  September  G,  1846 
i  writing  from  Springfield,  III.,  Mr.  Lin- 
icoln  .sent  another  piece  of  verse  to  his 
stepbrother,  M'riting  as  follows: 
I  "You  remember  when  i  wrote  vou 
llTom  Tremont  last  spring,  sending  you 
a  little  canto  of  what  I  called  poetry 
I  promised  to  bore  you  with  another 
some  time.    I  now  fulfill  the  promise. 

But  leaden  death  is  at  his  heart, 

Vain  all  tlie  streng-th  he  plies. 
And,  spouting-  blood  from  e^'ery  part, 
He  reels,  and  sinks,  and  dies — 

And  now  a  clinsomc  clamor  rose, 
'Bout  who  should  liave  his  skin; 
Who  fiist  draws  bloci,  ea.ch  liuntcr  knows 
Tliis  p]  Ize  must  always  win — 

But  Tvlio  did  this,  and  how  to  trace 
TS'hat's  true  from  what's  a  lie. 

Lilte  lawj'ers  in  a  murder  ca.se, 
Jihey  stoutly  argufy. 

-■Vforesaid  fice,  of  blustering  mood. 

Behind,  and  quite  forgot, 
Ju.«t  now  emerging  from  the  wood,  1 

Arrives  upon  the  spot —  ! 

T^'ith  grinning-  teeth,  and  uiHuined  hair — ' 

Brim  full  c.f  spunk  and  wrath — 

He  growls,  and  seizes  on  dead  bear, 

And  shakes  for  life  and  death — 

And  swells  as  if  his  skin  would  tear. 
And  gron  ls  and  shakes  a.gain  ; 

And  swears,  as  plain  as  dog  can  s^^•car, 
That  lie  has  won  the  skin — 

C^onceitcd  -n  help  !    T\'e  laugh  at  thee — 
.    Xcr  mind  that  not  a  few 
~JC  pompous,  two-legged  dogs  there  be 
Conceited  quite  as  you. 


i-onijriiiht .    me.".,    it,    Viiitrd    iilafrs,    Cnnnilii  niiil 
fhrnt    Ttritnhi  the    ynrlh    Jmrricm'  .Vrics-. 

VDiT  Alliance — (Tlir  h'niiKn/:  C'ilii  Slai-  unil 
oilier  nci(-,s-pa/)rr.< ) .    .1 /(  riphl.i  rcscrrrd. 


^4^%^  ^^r^^^  A.-^  ^^^^^ 

^^^^^ 


Ab   SL-Ni.    J-VJ  orislnal    mnmi  script. )  ^  .  

■J.1U    Library,    owner    o£    tue   _  _ —   


Alill,\ll.\.\t     MNOOI.N     At'     TIIK     TIME)  III.C 
\\-|t()'l'l';  llM-ciiTi     /I  Dnuuf^rrot.VDi' 

.Mndd  ill  New  YfM-lc  iiihI  Now  in  liic  Collpcllon 
oC  Willinni  W.  Ellsnoilh.) 
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FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  BOYHOOD  DAYS—A.  LINCOLN 


In  the  Fall  of  1844,  I  went  into  the 
neighborhood  in  which  I  was  raised, 
where  my  mother  and  only  sister  were 
buried,  and  from  which  I  had  been 
absent  about  fifteen  years.  That  part 
of  the  country  is  within  itself  as  un- 
poetical  as  any  spot  on  the  earth,  but 
still,  seeing  it  and  its  objects  and  in- 
habitants, aroused  feelings  in  me 
which  were  certainly  poetry,  though 
whether  my  expression  of  those  feel- 
ings is  poetry  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion. This  piece  of  poetry  of  my  own 
I  was  led  to  write: 


My  childhood's  home  I  see  again. 

And  sadden  with  the  view 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain. 

There's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

0  Memory  I  thou  midway  world 
'Twixt  earth  and  paradise. 

Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 
In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And,  freed  from  all  that's  earthly  vile. 
Seem  hallowed,  pure,  and  bright. 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day ; 
As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by. 

In  distance  die  away. 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall. 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known,  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play. 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things ; 
But  seeing  them,  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day. 
How  changed,  as  time  has  spedl 

Toung  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray. 
And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

1  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 

How  naught  from  death  could  save. 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell. 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms. 
And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 

I'm  living  in  the  tombs. 


When  I  visited  my  old  home  in  the 
Fall  of  1844  I  found  an  insane  man, 
Matthew  Gentry,  still  lingering  in  this 
wretched  condition.  He  is  three  years 
older  than  I,  and  when  we  were  boys 
we  went  to  school  together.  He  was 
rather  a  bright  lad,  and  the  son  of  a 
rich  man  of  a  very  poor  neighborhood. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  unaccount- 
ably became  furiously  mad,  from 
which  condition  he  gradually  settled 
down  into  harmless  insanity.  In  my 
poetizing  mood,  I  could  not  forget  the 
impression  his  case  made  upon  me. 
Here  is  the  result: 


But  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  grave  contains — 

The  himian  form  with  reasdn  fled. 
While  wretched  life  remains. 

When  terror  spread,  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dangerous  strength  to  bind. 

And  soon,  a  howling,  crazy  man. 
Your  limbs  were  fast  confined: 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud, 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared ; 
And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd 

With  burning  eyeballs  glared ; 

And  begged  and  swore,  and  wept  and  prayed 

With  maniac  laughter  joined ; 
How  fearful  were  these  signs  displayed 

By  pangs  that  killed  the  mindl 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 

Time  soothed  thy  fiercer  woes. 
How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 

Upon  the  still  night  rose  I 

I've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed. 

Far  distant,  sweet  and  lone. 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  reason  dead  and  gone. 

To  drink  its  strains  I've  stole  away. 

All  stealthily  and  still. 
Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  day 

Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  her  breath ;  trees  with  the  spell 
Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round. 

Whose  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 
Upon  the  listening  ground. 

But  this  is  past,  and  naught  remains 
That  raised  thee  o'er  the  brute ; 

rhy  piercing  shrieks  and  soothing  strain 
Are  like,  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  welU  More  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe. 
All  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  laws 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know; 

0  death  I  Thou  awe-inspiring  prince 

That  keepst  the  world  in  fear. 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence. 

And  leave  him  lingering  here? 


Another,  the  subject  a  "Bear  Hunt"; 

A  wild-bear  chace,  didst  never  see? 

Then  hast  thou  lived  in  vain — 
Thy  richest  bump  of  glorious  glee. 

Lies  desert  in  thy  brain. 

When  first  my  father  settled  here, 

'Twas  then  the  frontier  line: 
The  panther's  scream,  filled  night  with  fear 

And  bears  preyed  on  the  swine — 

But  woe  for  Bruin's  short  lived  fun. 

When  rose  the  squealing  cry ; 
Now  man  and  horse,  with  dog  and  gun. 

For  vengeance,  at  him  fly — 

A  sound  of  danger  strikes  his  ear. 

He  gives  the  breeze  a  snuS ; 
Away  he  bounds,  with  little  fear. 

And  seeks  the  tangled  rough. 

On  press  his  foes,  and  reach  the  ground, 
Where's  left  bis  half  munched  meal ; 

The  dogs,  in  circles,  scent  aroui^d, 
And  find  this  fresh  made  trail — 

With  Instant  cry  away  they  dash. 

And  men  as  fast  pursue ; 
O'er  logs  they  leap,  through  water  splash. 

And  shout  the  brisk  halloo- 


Now  to  elude  the  eager  pack. 

Bear  shuns  the  open  ground ; 
Through  matted  vines,  he  shapes  his  track 

And  runs  it,  round  and  round — 

The  tall  fleet  cur,  with  deep-mouthed  voice. 

Now  speeds  him,  as  the  wind ; 
While  half-grown  pup,  and  short-legged  fice. 

Are  yelping  far  behind. 

And  fresh  recruits  are  dropping  in 

To  join  the  merry  corps : 
With  yelp  and  yell — a  mingled  din — 

The  woods  are  in  a  roar — 

And  round,  and  round  the  chase  now  goes. 

The  world's  alive  with  fun  ; 
Nick  Carters'  horse  his  rider  throws. 

And  Mose  Hill  drops  his  gun — 

Now  sorely  pressed,  bear  glances  back. 

And  lolls  his  tired  tongue 
When  is,  to  force  him  from  his  track. 

An  ambush  on  him  sprung — • 

Across  the  glade  he  sweeps  for  flight. 

And  fully  is  in  view — 
The  dogs,  new-fired,  by  the  sight. 

Their  cry,  and  speed,  renew — 

The  foremost  ones,  now  reach  his  rear. 

He  turns,  they  dash  away ; 
And  circling  now,  the  wrathful  bear. 

They  have  him  full  at  bay — 

At  top  of  speed,  the  horsemen  come. 

All  screaming  in  a  row — 
"Whoop  I  Take  him  Tiger— Seize  him  Drum" 

Bang-bang — the  rifles  go — 

And  furious  nov.^,  the  dogs  he  tears. 

And  crushes  in  his  ire — 
Wheels  right  and  left,  and  upward  rears. 

With  eyes  of  burning  fire — 

But  leaden  death  is  at  his  heart. 

Vain  all  the  strength  he  plies. 
And,  spouting  blood,  from  every  part. 

He  reels,  and  sinks,  and  dies — 

And  now  a  dinsome  clamor  rose, 
'Bout  who  should  have  his  skin ; 

Who  first  draws  blood,  each  hunter  knows. 
This  prize  must  always  win — 

But  who  did  this,  and  how  to  trace 
What's  true  from  what's  a  He. 

Like  lawyers,  in  a  murder  case 
They  stoutly  argufy. 

Aforesaid  fice,  of  blustering  mood. 

Behind,  and  quite  forgot. 
Just  now  emerging  from  the  wood. 

Arrives  upon  the  spot — 

With  grinning  teeth,  and  up-turned  hair — 
Brim  full  of  spunk  and  wrath. 

He  growls,  and  seizes  on  dead  bear. 
And  shakes  for  life  and  death — 


And  swells  as  if  his  skin  would  tear. 
And  growls  and  shakes  again ; 

And  swears,  as  plain  as  dog  can  swear. 
That  he  has  won  the  skin — 

Conceited  whelp!  we  laugh  at  thee — 

Nor  mind,  that  not  a  few 
Of  pompous,  two-legged  dogs  there  be 

Conceited  quite  as  you. 


Editor's  Note — This  number  of  Lincoln  Lore 
contains  the  third  of  a  series  of  autobiographi- 
cal sketches  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  will  appear  from  tim« 
to  time  in  this  bulletin.  Every  word  used  la 
just  as  Lincoln  wrote  it  with  the  exception  of 
substituting  the  first  person  for  the  third  per- 
son as  used  by  Lincoln  in  the  sketch  he  pre- 
pared for  John  L.  Scrlpps  in  1859.     L.  A.  W. 


